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WE commence this number with an article upon the finances of Mary- 
land, because the subject is now deriving increased importance both at home 
and abroad; and it is not only the people of Maryland, but the whole coun- 
try, who are concerned in the events which are now about to transpire. 

The legislature of Maryland is now in session, having before it a recent 
official report of the State Treasurer, showing that the aggregate revenue of 
the state for the past fiscal year, applicable to the current expenditures, has 
been. ‘ ‘ > ‘ ; ‘é ‘ - $898,619 
With cash on hand December |, 1845, : j 199,412 


Showing the total receipts to have been ‘ ‘i ‘i ‘ $1,098,031 
While the ordinary expenditures have been ‘ 198,364 
And the total annual interest due for the year was 651,821 $850,185 

The prominent subject now before the legislature is Resumption; and in 
order to demonstrate the practicability of this measure the annexed tables 
have been prepared. It must be apparent to every one who examines into 
the matter, that the state has abundant means to sustain the resumption of 
payment of its interest. By funding the existing arrearages of interest, say 
twelve hundred thousand dollars, the state can, beyond question, meet its 
entire annual expenditures. 

It now remains to be seen whether that due sense of honor yet remains 
among the people or their representatives, to induce them to undertake this 
important step. All commercial men, all financial men, see the necessity 
of immediate action, with a view to demonstrate to the fundholders that 
the credit of the state can yet be restored and sustained. 

From all that we can learn, there is a very small party, a mere fraction 
of a party, who will oppose the movement towards resumption; and this 
party is made up of those who, with constituents of kindred debased spirit, 
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would compromise their own and the state’s honor for twenty-two cents on 
the dollar. In other words, as long as they can pay their taxes with state 
coupons, now only 78 cents per dollar in the market, they will oppose Re- 
SUMPTION, to gain their own private ends. 

Is it possible that our legislature, with the maxims of a Hamilton before 
them, with the noble example of Pennsylvania and Virginia on either side, 
with the urgent recommendation by every citizen who has the state’s honor 
at heart, is it possible that the legislature can falter in the step which the Eu- 
ropean and domestic creditors of the state demand ? 

Let the legislature look firmly and frankly into the subject, and provide 
at once for debts which must be provided for sooner or later ; and let the peo- 
ple of the present day put their shoulder to the wheel, and bear a portion of 
the burdens which are unavoidable in relieving the state of the incubus now 


upon it. 



















Finances or Maryann. 
From the Treasurer’s Report, December, 1846. 


Balance of cash on hand, Ist December, 1846, . . $148,048 
From which deduct, viz. 
Due Tobacco and Colonization Funds, - $28,611 
Outstanding claims (as per page 6,) « & 7 


1 
Expenses of the legislature 1846—7, . ‘ 50, 
— 95,611 


Net available balance applicable to the service of the year 1847, $52,437 
The following table exhibits the actual revenue accrued for the fiscal year 
ending the Ist December, 1846, and the receipts which may be safely esti- 

mated (not official) for the year ending Ist December, 1847. 
Actual receipts Estimated for 


one year to one year to 
Ist Dec. 1846. 1st Dec. 1847, 














Auction Licenses, ‘ . $6,500 $6,000 
Auction Duties, - 17,589 20,000 
Washington Rail Road (from passengers,) - &, “402 40,000 
Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail Road. 6,000 20,000 
Bank Stock Dividends, . . ‘ P 31,107 31,107 

Annapolis Rail Road, ° ° ‘ 3,300 
. Lotteries, ‘ : 17,971 18,000 
Susquehanna and neaii> Water Canals, P 11,550 66,550 
Stamps, ‘ ‘ - 49,017 50,000 
Interest, ’ ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ 3,319 2,000 
Live Stock Scales, ° . K ; 8,858 9,000 

Hay Scales, ‘ F ° 760 
Fines and Forfeitures, 5 ‘ F r 2,715 3,000 
Land Office, ‘ ‘ - . 500 500 

Repayments, r ‘ 369 
Tax upon Foreign Insurance agencies, ‘ 1,945 2,500 
«« upon Protests (@1 each) . : , 3,484 3,000 
i 926 1,000 





«« upon Policies of Insurance, 
«* in Chancery, > ; . 
** upon Civil Commissions, ; : 2,246 
«* upon Collateral Inheritances, : : 583 
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Finances of Maryland. 


Tax upon commissions of Executors and Adin’rs, 
** upon com. of Executors, Trustees & Receivers, 
“upon Plaintiffs, : 

Union Manufacturing Company, ‘ ° 

Sundry Eastern Shore payments 

Direct Taxes in cash, 

Do. in coupons, 

Dividends on Road ania 

Licenses, 

Pratt street wharf, 

Stamps on Lottery Tickets, , 

Additional assessment for Balt. $15, 000, 000 a 25e. 

Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Co. dividend, 


Total receipts 1846 and 1847, ; ° 


Annual expenses of the state, 

Annual interest on public debt, : 

Interest on $1,200,000 arrearages Seca to be 
funded at 6 per cent. ; 

Surplus, ‘ . . . ° 


Total expenditures 1846 and 1847, 


” 48,434 


$898,619 


$895,619 


$198,364 
651,821 


459 


6,000 
6,000 
4,900 

600 


475,000 


30,500 
115,000 
500 
12,500 
37,500 
15,000 


$983,557 


$200,000 
651,821 


72,000 
59,736 


$983,557 


If the estimates for 1846 had been sustained, there would have been add- 


ed to the above balance of 
From Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail Road, 
** Susquehanna and Tide Water Canals, 
«© Balumore and Ohio Rail Road, 
** Tax on Commissions and Collaterals, 


And the surplus should have been, . 


To the above estimated balance or surplus for 1847 of 
Add saving by biennial sessions after 1847, ‘ 


$48,434 
14,000 
64,750 
15,000 
23,500 


165,684 
$59,736 
35,000 


$94,736 


The sinking fund of the state of Maryland, according to the Treasurer’s 


annual report, December, 1846, is thus composed : 


Princi Interest. 

Currency Bonds of the state 43 per cent. ; B45P 32 $20 

Currency Bonds, 3 ‘ 141,000 00 4,230 00 
Sterling Bonds, 5 - 171,888 86 9,281 44 
Currency, age 538,651 38 26,934 05 
Currency 6 per cent. Stock and Bonds, 644,450 50 38,667 00 
Farmers Bank of Maryland Stock, 4,000 00 240 00 
Cash on hand uninvested, 14,753 95 885 23 


$1,515,227 O01 $60,258 06 06 


Besides the above sinking fund, the state owns active property and other 
assets, at what may be considered fair market prices, viz. 
3,800 shares Farmers Bank of Md. stock, 40 $152,000 
1.740 “ Bank of Baltimore ss 83 144,420 
3,100 Mechanics’ Bank “par 15 46,500 
424 Union Bank of Md. se 60 25,440 
Com. & Farmers’ Bank “ par 21,666 
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300 shares Farmers & Merch’s Bk. stock 30 $9,000 


333 “ Marine Bank ” 25 8,325 
600 “ Franklin Bank “ 73 4,500 
«© Hagerstown Bank «par 25,000 
Total value of Bank Stock, . aie? $436,851 
First Preferred Bonds of Susquehanna and Tide 
Water Canal Companies, 6 p c. $192,500 


Sterling Bonds of same companies exchanged for 
State Bonds, bearing 5 p.c. payable in London, 1,000,000 
5,000 shares Baltimore & Ohio R. R. stock, $38 190,000 





5,500 «© Washington Branch 495,000 
500 “ Frederick Turnpike Co. 7 2,000 
250 “ York 5 1,250 
200 “ Union Manufacturing Co. 28 5,600 
——_——_ 1,886,350 
$2,323,201 
. Due from Collectors of Taxes, Sheriffs, Auctioneers and 
other fiscal officers, in daily course of collection, ; 417,485 
Making a total of available means of . . $2,740,686 


beyond the current annual revenue of the state. 


——— —— <— — — — EEO 





Pusitic Dezsr or Maryvanp, December |, 1846. 

Subject. Amount. 
For construction of State Tobacco Warehouses in Baltimore, $% 85,000 00 
For the construction of the Maryland Penitentiary, 97,947 30 
For the Washington Monument, Baltimore, ‘ 3, 7000 00 
For account of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road Co. = .. 697,000 00 
For account of Baltimore and Washington do. . - _ 500,000 00 
For account of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Co., - 7,194,666 67 
For construction of the Baltimore and Susquehanna rail road, 2,232,045 29 
For construction of the Annapolis and Elkridge do. - 219,724 45 
For construction of the Susquehanna and Tide Water Canals, 1,000,000 


For construction of the Eastern Shore rail road, ‘ ‘ . 152,401 27 
For Medical Department of Baltimore University, ; F 30,000 00 
$15,211,784 98 

Recapitulation. 
Currency six per cent. Bonds, ‘ i , . . $ 3,932,306 44 
Do. five do. do. ‘ ‘ R ‘ z . 1,821,811 87 
Sterling five do. do. : ‘ ? * ‘ 8,857,666 67 
Currency four andahalfdo. . i sg - «+» 100,000 00 
Do. three do. ; ‘ : ; ‘ 500,000 00 
Total, : - 8 15 15,211,784 938 


Of this amouat there is held by the Behimese ond Ohio rail road Co,, and 
not negotiated, in five per cent. sterling bonds, issued in 1838, $3, 200, 000 

Held by the Treasurer of the one Fund — - preced- 
1,496,473 


ing statements, ) as 
‘Actual Funded Debt of the State, oa « . « »o See 


a 








Savings Banks. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


Condition of the institutions for savings in Massachusetts on the last Saturday in 


October, 1846, 


461 


No, of Amount Divid’d Annual 
Place. Names. Depo- of 1846. Expen- 
sitors. Deposits perct. ses. 
Boston, Provident Institution, 19,534 3,123,341 4 9,698 
Suffolk Savings Bank, 2,859 578,918 4 2,563 
Andover, Institution for Savings, 509 108,460 5 150 
Gloucester, Cape Ann Savings Bank, 48 1,355 50 
Haverhill, Haverhill Savings Bank, 1,216 207,930 5 537 
Lynn, Institution for Savings, 566 66,963 5 166 
Newburyport, do. do. 2,916 497,838 5 1,130 
Salem, Salem Savings Bank, 5,103 969,266 43 2,338 
Salisbury, Provident Institution, 628 77,910 5 109 
Cambridge, Institution for Savings, 541 74,705 4 325 
Framingham, Savings Bank, 40 4,269 
Concord, Institution for Savings, 1,035 199,166 4 364 
Lynn, do. do. 4,853 801,165 4 2,000 
Newton, do. do. 1¢9 7,334 4 28 
Charlestown. Warren Institution, 1,317 194,579 4 826 
Fitchburg. Fitchburg Savings Bank, 123 14,369 
Lancaster, Lancaster do. 104 10,134 4 50 
Worcester, Worcester Co. Institution, 5,968 1,014,018 4 1,418 
Northampton, Institution for Savings, 99 10,618 4 2 
Springfie d, do. do. 779 149,065 4 350 
Greenfield, Franklin Institution, 533 73,530 5 125 
Pittsfield, Berkshire Co. Savings B’k, 12 1,082 
Canton, Institution for Savings, 186 23,950 4 15 
Cohasset, do. do. 28 5,590 5 
Dedham, do. do. 1,403 270,100 4 708 
Quincy, Quincy Savings Bank, 207 27,448 5 110 
Roxbury, Institution for Savings, 519 78,218 4 450 
Weymouth, do. do. 391 55,791 5 100 
Fairhaven, do. do. 219 52,112 5} 150 
Fall River, do. do. 2,344 584,160 6 1,450 
New Bedford, do. do. 2,102 422,553 5 £16 
Taunton, Bristol Co. Savings Bank, 217 32,520 6 
. Institution for Savings, 1,213 39,418 1,091 
Hingham, do. do. 1,077 218,562 5 420 
Plymouth, do. do. 1,993 333,272 5 734 
Scituate, do. do. 910 95,806 5 200 
Barnstable, do. do. 768 165,494 5 310 
Nantucket, do. do. 441 89,612 5 450 
Aggregate of Savings Banks in Massachusetts, October, 1846. 
Number of Depositors...... bosseccesa eoccce eore cece ee G2,993 
Amount of Deposits... ......--. see ee eeeeeeeceeeeece se Hl 0,680,933 10 
eae Seéccmseeene osenaae eeeeee 1,890,525 98 
DE PUNO PUNE. oc cccccccsecsececesess ie ama ~ 19,500 00 
akin akhnde wey ee bedS4anabeise geededes cms -- 1,909,620 72 
Loans on Bank Stock...........eeeeee. pie bmacnian seedvnneesen 149,256 50 
Deposits in Banks bearing interest........ ecccccccccseccce eee 94,520 61 
Railroad Stock. .....ccccceses Co eesecesesccoccs coces neowens 14,800 00 
Loans on Railroad Stock......... ee re Ee een 232,538 75 
ET I, cc nccrcicncbesagnls aenecese eer 90,884 22 


Loans on Mortgage of Real Estate......... Pcreerevesscecesos 





3,757,262 80 
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Loans to County or Town,........+.++ee0- ee eeneteserevers $818,041 96 
Loans on Personal Security............+.. Coccccccccccccccece 1,930,072 88 
CRON DU bck nakbeercnes snscicciesseenindasceunedees 150,728 26 
Rate of ordinary dividend for 1846, 4% per cent...... eccccececce 345,443 10 
Average amount of dividends of last five years....... 5} per cent. 

Annual expenses of the Institutions...... Ceccccvcccccesccccece 29,306 69 





Savines Bank or Battmore. 
From the Annual Reports January, 1846 and 1847. 


Receipts. 
1845. 1846. 

Received from Depositors......... Coocccce eecccecces $527,620 $595,371 
IEE SE SR 55.666 cen tasenceneccesescacone 77,632 88,575 
Balance on hand, Ist January, 1845 and 1846.......... 1,325,821 1,388,749 
1,931,073 2,072,695 

Payments. 
Paid to depositors (principal and interest)..........++- $528,854 $512,770 
State and city taxes for the year........... . abehacna’ 8,053 5,945 
Expenses of the Institution...........+.+. Seetaeeede 5,417 5,482 
Balance on hand, 31st December, 1845 and 1846....... - 1,388,749 1,548,498 


$1,931,973 2,072,695 
The funds are employed in loans on stocks and real estate, and in the purchase of 
stocks, and in the opinion of the committee, are safely and judiciously invested. 
There were open on the Ist January, 1846, 5,628 accounts; there were opened 
during the year, 1,846 accounts, and closed during the same period 1,262, leaving 
open on the 31st December, 1846, 6,207 accounts. 


—_—eeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeaea ss ess 


LovisvitLte Savines Institution, October 28, 1846. 





Assets. 

Bills discounted “ m ‘ é ‘ $124,475 00 
Bills of Exchange : ‘ ‘ j ‘ 74,477 il 
Real Estate . . ‘ je ‘ 10,000 00 
Bank stock . ‘ P ‘ ‘ - 600 00 
Due by several banks . ‘ , ‘ . 19,534 32 
Specie ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 91,043 55 
Bank notes Re ‘ P P - ‘ 46,815 00 

$366,975 00 

Liabilities. 

Individual deposits ; F 2 4 - $138,869 40 
Public officers . A ‘ ‘ ‘ ? 93,881 65 
Due to several banks ’ - : ‘ P 4,772 83 
Due on dividend account ‘ , - ‘ 1,480 84 
Capital stock . . ‘ , ° ‘ 100.000 00 
Surplus profit . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 27,970 28 

$366,975 00 


The undersigned carefully examined the books and accounts of the Louis- 
ville Savings Institution, and found that the business had been conducted in 
the best manner. * The notes and bills on hand are all amply secured. They 
counted the money on hand and found it to correspond with the above state- 
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ment. They recommend the institution as entirely worthy of public confi- 


dence. 

D. L. Beatry, Committee P.S. Lovcusoroven,) Committee 
Cuas. H. Lewis, t) G. W. WeissinGER, : of 
Joun Wixi. Sureve,) Stockholders. Jacos Becxwitn, Depositors. 


—_— 





New Yorx Savines Banks. 


The Greenwich Savings Bank, the Bowery Savings Bank, and the Bank 
for Savings, Chambers street, New York, have each declared a semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent. on sums under $500, and four per cent. on sums 
over $500. 

These institutions are open three days in the week, from 5 till 7 o’clock, 
P. M., besides the usual business hours, for the reception of deposits. 





BANK STATISTICS. 


Abstract of the condition of the Banks of Boston, on the first Saturday in October, 
1846, compiled for the Bankers’ Magazine, from the annual official returns prepared by 
John G. Palfrey, Secretary of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Liabilities. 

Names. Circulation, Profits. Due Banks. Deposits. Total. 
fAtlantic.........+6. $276,695 $29,551 $65,762 $253,243 ¢ 1,125,251 
Atlas... .cecececeesee 191,861 33,834 136,867 189,128 1,051,690 
Boston..seeeseseeees 292,470 61,633 87,062 489,367 1,530,532 
Boylston...seesseees 146,833 3,771 86,016 386,620 
TCity.....ceccessseee 267,652 86,644 25,676 550,189 1,930,161 
fColumbian..,,.....+. 180,853 21,502 242,558 944,913 
Eagle.....ssccsssees 208,211 24,982 124,517 470 ,668 1,328,378 
Freeman’s.....+6.+++ 170,154 32,207 81,159 483,520 


Globe. ..ecsecccecees 272,826 62,612 356,356 548,184 2,239,978 
{Granite.....cecceeoe 243,944 42,379 84,526 181,111 1,051 960 

fHamilton......0.+0 238,398 37,690 64,047 306,663 1,146,798 
t{Market....sseeeeeee 187,773 94,876 61,401 348,371 1,252,422 
tMassachusetts....... 124,832 34,822 81,673 264,848 1,306,175 
tMechanics’,,...+++6 149,727 17,198 27,307 314,232 

tMerchants’.......++ 977,366 221,343 1,051,473 1,139,862 6,390,044 
New England,,....++ 157,865 65,409 156,000 204,234 1,583,506 
TNorth..cerscccsevee 273,917 23,645 70,484 280,480 1,398,525 
Shawmut......+eeee 224,101 27,532 238,631 164,870 1,155,134 
tShoe and Leather..., 290,072 66,550 117,092 198,814 1,172,528 
State. ...cccccccecses 417,621 130,143 197,000 522,358 3,067,122 
TSuffolk....ccsceveee 245,362 232,706 1,825,908 206,800 3,510,776 
TTraders......eseeee0e 227,194 38,434 61,026 159,978 886,632 
Tremont. ....cccesses 226,028 36,331 188,677 211,135 1,162,171 

Union. ...00-.00: s000 209,263 34,887 70,832 250,475 1,365,458 
tWashington......... 172,668 14,010 7,000 168,792 862,470 


25 Boston Banks, Total, 6,373,686 1,474,691 5,072,010 7,546,610 38,646,997 
80 Country Bks., Total, 8,218,228 1,029,441 213,010 2,814,036 25,254,716 


Total 105 Banks, $14,591,914 $2,504,132 $5,285,020 $10,360,646 $63,901,713 
{Subscribers to the Bankers’ Magazine 
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Resources. 
Names. Gold and RealEstate. Notesof Bank Bal- Loans, 
Silver. other Banks. ances. 
Atlantic..cccssesseces $70,426 $ 30,000 $ 55,774 $ 139,984 $ 829,067 
BURBS ccccicvccccccee 24,874 45,902 70 940 909,974 
BastoR. occccccces eeee 161,461 50,000 100,997 144,028 1,074,046 
Boylston...seseeeeees 9,534 15,654 63,542 297,890 
City. 00 cocccccccccce 59,521 52,124 82,822 173,284 1,562,409 
Columbian ...... «++. 60,034 84,910 58,163 741,805 
Bagle..ce cocesccccce 63,610 175,419 135,046 954,304 
Freeman’s....0..000+ 25,760 8,722 5,158 48,584 395,296 
Globe ...ccccccccccee 139,576 30,000 157,253 128,739 1,784,410 
Granite....00. seccece 81,360 74,663 74,900 821,037 
Hamilton.........++++ 53,316 77,213 120,819 895,450 
aM. 00.00.6002 cc00000 50,570 58,220 90,276 1,053,355 
Massachusetts..,..... 63,540 75,640 39,781 66,854 1,060,360 
Mechanics’... .....0000 14,039 15,650 2,754 40,072 241,717 
Merchants’........ -. 743,042 145,084 263,402 369,994 4,868,521 
New England......... 72,698 30,000 25,000 37,345 —-1,418,461 
Pinca caemscne shee 45,095 103,614 66,235 1,183,581 
Shawmut........00.06 35,084 97,406 63,800 958 844 
Shoe and Leather..... 75,462 100,986 96,649 899,430 
State...cccccrccccceee 102,506 135,800 64,000 2,764,516 
Suffolk. .ccceseccssee 239,702 100,456 553,486 821,475 1,795,656 
Tendets’..ccsecocsece 31,971 10,725 38,920 101,270 103,746 
Tremont.......e0s++. 67,566 43,000 118,844 64,611 868,148 
Citbelinc ccccsscee eccoe «©1681 128,178 83,230 _ 36,326 1,005,042 
Washington.......... 33,643 73,831 27,713 727,280 
Totals, $2,437,072 719,582 2,571,038 3,104,658 29,814,645 
Banxs or Massacuusetts. 
25 banks in 80 Banksout 105 banks, October, 
Boston, of Boston, Oct. 1846. 1845, 
Capital Stock paid in,.......... $ 18,180,000 $ 12,980,000 ¢ 31,1€0,000 ¢ 30,970,000 
Circulation of $5 and upwards., 5,677,668 6,651,717 12,329,385 12,297,880 
Circulation less than $5........ 696,018 1,566,511 2,262,529 2,041 ,806 
Net profits on hand........ eooe 1,474,694 1,029,441 2,504,136 1,910,465 
Balances due to other Banks.... 5,072,005 213,010 5,285,015 5,046,121 
Cash deposited........seeesee. 6,806,374 2,653,001 9,459,375 11,668,134 
Cash deposited bearing interest. 740 238 161,036 901,274 1,083,219 
Total liabilities, 38,646,997 25,254,716 63,901,714 65,017,625 
Gold, silver, &....seeeeeeesees 2,437,072 617,683 3,054,755 3,357,904 
Real Estate........+. Seescccece 719,582 378,418 1,098,000 1,097,970 
Bills of banks in this state.... 2,394,802 240,256 2,635,059 2,612,961 
Bills of banks in other states... 176,236 43,459 219,695 397,152 
Balances due from other banks. 3,104,657 2,463,431 5,568,088 4,902,908 
Total loans, stocks, &c......... 29,814,646 21,511,467 51,326,114 52,648,730 
Total Resources, 38,646,997 25,254,716 63,901,714 65,017,625 


I 
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Amount of dividends for 1846... $1,163,500 692,790 
Amount of reserved profits, Oct. 
WAG .cccccceccccesceccecee 1,151,642 655,561 
Amount of debts secured b 
pledge of stock.......+.+++ . 396,075 345 ,460 
Debts due and unpaid, and con- 
sidered doubtful......seseeee 74,256 188,176 
Aggregate dividends of banks in Boston, 
for the year...eeseeees ++++ea fraction less than 
Do. in April.....+++eeeeeeee+ee.8 fraction less than 
Do in October......++++00++++2-8 fraction over 
Banks out of Boston, for the year....a fraction less than 
Do. in April..cecesseeses ++eeeee8 fraction over 


Do. in October......++.++.+++00.8 fraction over 
Dividends of all banks for the year....a fraction over 
Do. in ApYil....sceeeeseeeeeeeee fraction over 
Do. in October.....++e+++eeee+..8 fraction over 





1,856,290 
1,807,203 


741,536 


262,443 


6 40-100 pr. 
3 25-100 pr. 
3 15-100 pr. 
5 34-100 pr. 
3 21-100 pr. 
2 12-100 pr. 
5 95-100 pr. 
3 23-100 pr. 
2 72-100 pr. 


ct. 
ct. 
ct. 
ct. 
ct. 
ct. 

ct. 
ct. 
ct. 


465 
1,830,540 
1,519,063 

649,995 
229,953 


6 4-100 


5 95-100 


Taxes paid by the Banks of Bairtimore into the Treasury of the State of Maryland, 
during the fiscal year ending December 1, 1546. 


Name of Banks. 


Merchants’ Bank....... die toe biomed epieda 
BN TAME. 2 00. 6.c:h00s000090000005 
Chesapeake Bank..........-+000. ecee 
Savings Bank of Baltimore............. 
Commercial and Farmers’ Bank......... 
Farmers and Planters’ Bank..........+. 
WER BIE. cccccccccscccopocsesoes 
GE I bi ac0eneescadawkeas coees 
BE nn 0.0:0.6.0000000000cesneess 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank.......... 
BG GE TIREIOTO. co cc cecccccccccoce 
Mechanics’ Bank ...ccccccsecccescccce 


Combotiand Batik... cccscscccccsscccs 
Mineral Bank....2.cccccccccccccccccces 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland............ 
Patapsco Bank.......ccccccscccccccecs 
Frederick County Bank.......+++++ees- 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Frederick, 
Washington County Bank........+++++- 
Rr rere 
Frederick Town Savings Institution..... 
Baltimore Life Insurance Company...... 
Bank of Westminster..........see+0e 
Farmers and Millers’ Bank.........+++- 
Fells’ Point Savings Institution......... 


Total for year 1846......0.seeeeeeere 


Direct 
Tax. 
4,245 

823 
577 

2,082 
1,009 
3,003 
1,353 
1,344 

501 
511 

1,8 1 4 

1,419 





13,181 
74 

62 
613 
381 
875 
293 
382 


338 
113 





$20,812: 


Free 


Tax on 


Schools. Bank Stock. 


4,000 
603 
675 


2,992 
1,201 

616 
4,082 

618 
1,115 
2,886 
1,775 





20,563 
225 
204 

5,983 
250 
300 
250 
267 
500 


120 
193 
45 


$28,899 





1,515 


1,908 
720 
10,440 
3,022 


18,206 


11,400 


1,500 





$31,106 


PS Sa combined capital of 11 banks in Baltimore is $6,969,329, and their con- 
tributio: 


ion to the state revenue $54,868. 


The state tax in Boston upon a similar amount of bank capital is $69,693, or one 


per cent. besides tax upon their real estate. 
59 
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NEW YORK. 


The new constitution contains a provision which will suspend all pay- 
ments from the treasury, except such appropriations as have been authorized 
within two years of the payment. To meet the exigency thus created, a 
new appropriation bill will have to be passed, at an early day, for the ordi- 
nary current demands on the treasury, such as interest on temporary loans, 
the annual dividends to common schools, &e. 

The Comptroller notices the following institutions, appropriations to which 
have been cut off by the new constitution :—Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 
University of New York, Geneva and Hamilton Colleges, Albany Medical 
College, Medical Institution of Geneva College, the Eye Infirmary, and the 
Common School Journal. 

The following is given as the Canal Fund :— 


Cost. Tolls—fiscal yr. 

Erie Canal, : 3 i $ 7,143,789 86 
“ Enlargement, - + + 12,989,851 76 8 2,492,380 34 
Champlain Canal, ‘ F é O57, ,604 26 114,169 05 
Oswego, ‘ ' 565487 35 60,101 35 
Cayuga & Seneca Canal, - - 237,000 29,395 23 
Crooked Lake Canal, é . 156,776 1,846 37 
Chemung, - ‘ - 648,600 58 15,862 99 
Chenango, as , i 4 2,420,000 25,578 76 

Black River, as ; ‘ . 1,564,000 

Genesee Valley, “ 2 . i 3,885,000 24,182 60 
Oneida Lake, “ . és 50,000 604 41 

= River Improvement, . 69, 276 13 


g 30,987,335 94 $ 2,764,121 10 

The annual interest, at 53 per cent. on this sum, is $ 1,704,298 48. The 

net revenue from all the canals, after deducting expenses of collection and 

superintendence, is $ 2,156,496 75. 

he state has loaned stocks to rail road companies to the amount of 

$ 5,228,700, of which the state has had to pay $ 3,515,700. The amount 
of interest annually paid for these insolvent rail roads, i is $ 191,986,50. 

The direct debt of the state on the 30th Sept. is set down as follows :-— 


Amt. of principal. Annual Int. 
Stock issued to J. J. Astor, 5 per ct. $ 561,500 00 $ 28,075 00 
Loans from bank fund, - 848,007 00 17,405 35 


Ithaca & Oswego R. R. 4; & 5 per ct. ‘ 315,700 00 14,486 50 
Canajoharie & Catskill R. R., . 200,000 00 10,000 00 
N.Y.& E.R.R, 41, Of & 6 per et . 3,000,000 00 167,500 00 
Indian annuities, 6 percent, . - 122,694 87 7,361 69 
Temporary loans to treasury, 7 per ct. 616,099 51 37,185 18 
Due specific funds, 6 per cent. ; . 828,739 44 49,724 37 


$ 5,992,840 82 331,738 09 
Debts of the several Canals. Principal. Interest. 
~ 5 per cent, P 4 ; ; 8 11,515,897 57 $ 575,794 &8 
iii 


ee ee a ee 3781,782 00 106,906 92 
AR gga Bara dha sgl 3,647,136 00 255,299 52 


Total canal debt, . - «+ $16,944,815 57 $938,001 32 
Treasury debt, . , . 5,992,840 &2 331,738 09 


Aggregate, . . . @ 22,937,656 39 $1,260,739 41 
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There are other items swelling the debt to $24,734,080 95. 

The sinking fund provided by the constitution will pay the canal debt in 
185 years. But it will not be found sufficient to meet the principal always 
as it becomes due. 





MICHIGAN. 


The message of the Governor of Michigan states the receipts of the year to 
the credit of the general fund at $227,697 and the expenditures at $165,126, 
and gives the following details of the condition of the finances of the state : 


The receipts of the internal improvement fund, during the fiscal year, in- 
cluding payments on the sale of rail roads are ° + _ -$1,775,007 05 
Total expenditures, including state indebtedness cancelled 1,549,398 67 


Balance due on debt outstanding on the 30th November, 
1846, including interest to January 11,1847 . . . 2,842,650 99 
The balance due on the sale of the Central and Southern 
rail roads, is ie Te oer ee ee 855,510 22 


Which, deducted from the above mentioned indebtedness, 
leaves total of internal improvement debt ‘ ee « $1,987,140 77 
The resources applicable to this fund, as estimated by the 
Auditor General, amount to J - ; . ‘ ‘ 422,123 00 
The Clinton and Kalamazoo canal may also properly be 
considered as means applicable to this purpose. 
The total amount of internal improvement debt, discharged 
by payments on the sale of the Central railroadis . . 1,634,489 78 


In the above statement of the internal improvement debt, the $3,813,000 
delivered to the United States bank on special contract, are stated at the 
amount actually received by the state on account of them. 

The net earnings of the Central rail road during the year were $104,939; 
of the Southern, $32,172. The former has been sold to the Central rail road 

Said company paid into the treasury in coupons and money for inter- 
est due in January and July, 1846, the sums of $105,000, and upon iron 
contracts outstanding, and money to liquidate the same, $135,673 42. The 
Southern rail road company has also completed the purchase of the South- 
ern road, under its act of incorporation, and has paid into the treasury the 
sum of $50, 

The remaining liabilities of the state, usually denominated the contingent 
debt, consist of a loan of $100,000 in state bonds, to the Detroit and Pon- 
tiac rail road company; the same amount to the University of Michigan; 
= the deposits in the treasury of the surplus revenue of the United 

tates. 





Lrserty. Men are qualified for civil liberty, in exact proportion to their 
disposition to put chains upon their appetites, in proportion as their love of 
justice is above their rapacity ; in proportion as their soundness and sobriety 
of understanding is above their vanity and presumption ; in proportion as 
they are more disposed to listen to the counsels of the wise and good in pre- 
ference to the flattery of knaves. Society cannot exist unless a controlling 

wer upon the will and appetiteare placed somewhere, and the less there 
as of it within, the more there is without. It is ordained in the eternal con- 
stitution of things that men of intemperate minds cannot be free. Passions 
forge their fetters—Edmund Burke. 


SOAR ADIT eT 


SERIO 
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Banx Circoation. 


Note.—The gross circulation of the banks of Massachusetts, is represented in the 
table (page 464) at $14,591,000 from which, however, should be deducted the amount of 
their own bills on hand, say $2,635,000, which shows an actual circulation of $11,956,000. 
The amount of specie is $3,054,000, or 1 to4. When we consider that this aggregate 
of specie maintains the above circulation and is also the fund for redemption of nearly 
all the circulation of New England, (under the Suffolk bank system) it must be apparent 
that the idea of a REDEEMABLE circulation is ariction. We refer our readers toa well 
drawn article upon this topic, at pages 245-247 ; in which the writer maintains that “the 
notion of having a currency that can be redeemed is very mischievous. There can be 
nosuch thing as redeeming the currency—redeeming the currency would be national bank- 
ruptcy.” The idea of a specie circulation, for the purposes of the general government, 
is as absurd as it is impracticable, and no man in his sober senses, or with an experi- 
ence of forty-eight hours, in a bank or a broker’s office, would suggest such a scheme. 
This will be demonstrated in the operations of the sub-treasury, the most absurd of 
all political measures ever adopted or PRoPosED by this government. It is a stain upon 
the statute book and a stigma upon the enlightened age in which we live. Ifthe mind 
of man were taxed to conceive a measure whose operations could, if possible, remove 
business facilities and create the most trouble between the government and those 
having money transactions with it, this sub-treasury scheme would be the one to ac- 
complish this mischief, 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Extracts from the Report of J. R. Sowpen, Esq. Treasurer of the State, Jan. 7, 1847, 


Receipts during the fiscal year, ‘ $3,529,057 28 


Balance in the treasury, November 30, 1845, itl 384,886 09 
Total revenue, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ "3,913,943 37 
Amount of expenditures during the same period, 3,529,264 67 


Balance in the treasury, November 30, 1846, $384,678 70 


The treasury has thus been in a condition during the past year to meet all 
the demands upon it, and by reference to the details of the expenditures, it 
will be found that not only all the accruing liabilities, including the interest 
on the public debt, have been paid, but that a portion of that debt has been 
liquidated and discharged, viz. the sum of two hundred and forty-six thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixteen dollars and twenty-two cents. The impor- 
tant result is also exhibited, that the receipts within the fiscal year are equal 
to the expenditures, irrespective of any balance remaining in the treasury 
at the commencement of the year. I had the honor in a former report to 
present this subject to the attention of the legislature, and to make certain 
suggestions, the adoption of which, I firmly believed, would lead to its ac- 
complishment. What was anticipated then is realized, and the gratifying 
fact is presented for the first time ir the financial history of our common- 
wealth, since the creation of a permanent debt, that the receipts at the trea- 
sury during the year are equal to all the expenditures. It is true, that pre- 
vious to 1842, the receipts appear equal to the expenditures, but they were 
made up by loans, the proceeds of which were applied to the public im- 
—— and the payment of the interest on the prior loans. In February, 

842, the commonwealth reached the point when no new loans to pay in- 
terest would be taken, and from that period to February,1845, no interest 
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was paid, but certificates were issued therefor, bearing six per cent., except 
for February and August, 1844, which were put at 5 per cent. This rapid 
increase of the public debt destroyed our credit, produced the deepest alarm 
in every reflecting mind, and if not timely arrested, would have inflicted an 
irreparable injury upon our pctestrenaes Fy and our citizens. 

he estimated receipts for the present fiscal year are as follows: 





Estimated receipts from all sources, x ‘ $3,641,500 00 
To which add balance in treasury, December 1, 1846, 384,678 70 

Estimated aggregate revenues, m - 4,026,178 70 
Estimated expenditures, ‘ 2 ‘ 3,447,058 89 


Estimated balance in the treasury, Nov. 30, 1847, $579,119 81 


Aggregate amount of State Tax assessed in the several counties of the Commonwealth, . 


as follows, viz. 


For the year 1841, ee lL 
Do. 


1842, . e ‘ . 664,341 63 
Do. 1843, ‘ , . ‘ 992,878 51 
Do. 1844, . , . ° 937,424 74 
Do. 1845, Pn ae ‘ - 1,300,881 69 
Do. 1846, . ‘ : e 1,300,881 69 





——— $5,719,938 72 
From this sum must be deducted, to cover exonerations 

for lost taxes, commissions for collecting, and registered taxes 

in Philadelphia county, for six years, together with abate- 

ment of taxes allowed in 1845 and 1546, say. ‘ 588,755 35 


Leaving available of the six years’ assessments, the sum of $5,131,183 37 
Of this amount the following sums have been received at 


the State Treasury, viz. 
In the year 1841, ‘ ‘ - a $33,292 77 


Do. 1842, . ra ee ‘ 486,635 85 
Do. 1843, ° ‘ ‘ , 553,911 38 
Do. 1844, . . ‘ . 751,210 OL 
Do. 1845, ‘ . irae 1,318,332 02 
Do. 1846, _ . . ° . 1,445,112 70 
————— 4,588,494 73 


Leaving, on the Ist of Dec. 1846, to be realized, thesumof $542,688 64 

To regain our position, maintain our credit, and fulfil our solemn obliga- 
tions to those who had loaned us their money, there was but one course to 
be pursued, and that was, in connection with retrenchment and economy, 
to rely upon taxes to supply the deficiency in the revenue. During the last 
two years these taxes have been cheerfuliy and promptly paid. No loans 
have been made. The public liabilities have been promptly met. The re- 
venues have increased from nearly all sources, and the public debt is dimin- 
ishing. I make these observations principally to show that we should 
maintain, generally, the present enactments in relation to revenue, avoiding 
carefully either the former system of loans or any new experiments under 
the idea that taxation may be avoided by some financial panacea. We have 
passed the more difficult period in safety, and stand upon solid ground. It 
is best to advance slowly and steadily, rather than by seeking a shorter 
route to endanger our present position and jeopard the future, which now 
brightens before us. 
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Whether the treasury will be in a condition fully to meet the interest due 
in February net, will depend upon the amount of receipts for this month 
(January.) Ifa deficit should occur, the interest can be paid as on former 
occasions, inasmuch as a considerable portion is not immediately demanded, 
and by proper measures some of the accruing revenues may be anticipated. 

A deficiency, at a particular period, cannot interfere with the generab re- 
sult as stated, which embraces the entire year, as to which I have presented 
the result; that the revenues, if faithfully and vigorously collected, will not 
only be commensurate with the expenditures, but reduce the existing debt, 
and leave a balance in the treasury at the close of the present fiscal year of 
five hundred and seventy-nine thousand one hundred and nineteen dollars 
and eighty-one cents.) JAMES ROSS SNOWDEN,-State Treasurer. 

Treasury Orrice or Penna., Jan. 7, 1847. 


Public Debt. 
Funded debt, viz. 
6 per cent. stock, ‘ $1,752,335 06 
5 ss _ ‘ ‘ 36,906,635 46 
44 « “ F 200,000 00 


Total funded debt, Ist December, 1846, ‘ . $38,858,970 52 


Relief notes in circulation, . - . $1,031,664 00 
Interest certificates outstanding, ‘ 703,810 69 
Do. unclaimed, . . 4,433 11 
Interest on certificates, at 45 to Ist August, 
1845, when funded ’ : ; * 44,423 21 
——__———._ 1,784,331 01 
Domestic creditors’ scrip, ‘ ‘ 3 F 4 96,275 47 


Total public debt Ist January, 1847, ‘ . $40,739,577 00 
Public Property. 
Canals and rail roads at original cost, $28,657,432 51 
Public buildings and grounds at Harris- 
burg, estimated value, ‘ “ 4 ‘ 250,000 00 
State arsenals, powder magazines, &c., 
estimated, . ‘ és a - ‘ 100,000 00 
Stock in sundry corporations, par value, 2,021,198 52 
Money due on unpatented lands, estimated, 180,000 00 
: $31,208,631 03 


Comparative Abstract of the Revenue and Expenditures of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, for the financial years ending Nov. 30, 1845, and Nov. 30, 1846. 


Revenue. 1845, 1846. 
Lands, . , ‘ . : $11,778 $13,235 
Auction commissions, ‘ > ‘ 18,900 18,348 
Auction duties, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 71,248 68,290 
Tax on bank dividends, ‘ 2 A 86,675 75,384 
Tax on corporation stocks, P é 80,147 


94,892 
Tax on real and personal estate, . J 1,318,332 1,445,112 
Tavern licenses, ; ‘ é 36,112 45,888 
Retailers’ licenses. . , ‘ ; 72,908 109,473 
Pedlars’ licenses, ‘ P ; 1,427 3,372 
Brokers’ licenses, ; : 1,712 6,544 
Theatre, circus and menagerie licenses, ~ , ‘ j 1,180 
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Pamphlet laws, . ‘ ° . $ 99 392 
Militia fines, ‘ P j ‘ 7,838 15,090 j 
Tax on writs, &e., . P ‘ 30,820 57,820 1 
Tax on certain offices, j ‘i 2,595 12,355 
Collateral inheritance tax, . ‘ * 33,650 45,468 ! 
Canal and rail road tolls, 1,154, 591 1,357,203 a) 
Canal fines, sales of old materials, &e., 3 5,639 2,679 | 
Tax on enrolment of laws, ‘ 1,600 2,095 
Tax on loans, ‘ - 3 55,788 110,083 
Loans, . 2,150 12,490 
Dividends on turnpike and bridge stocks, I, “ 1,253 
Accrued interest, é = 2, 335 4,204 
Refunded cash, 8,5 15,535 
Escheats, ‘ 2,880 
Fees of the public ofices, : ; . 1,564 1,716 
Miscellaneous, . ‘ ; 1,458 6,065 





$3,010,062 $3,529,057 
Balances in the Treasury, Dec. 1. 1844 and 1845, 663,851 384,886 


$3,673,914 $3,913,943 





Expenditures. 1845. 1846. 
Public improvements, P a ¥ $661,340 $694,505 
Expenses of government, ° ° 239,304 216,632 
Militia expenses, ‘ . é , 18,831 26,655 
Pensions and gratuities, ‘ r 41,858 31,425 
Charitable institutions, ‘ = 14,643 15,492 
Common schools, . 4 ‘ 234,331 193,221 


26,033 25,356 


Loans, ; m ‘ e . 
Interest on loans, = ‘ ‘ 1,784,182 1,984,623 
Guaranty of interest, ‘ ‘ 20,125 45,721 
Domestic creditors, ° ° . 14,761 7,501 j 
Cancelled relief notes, ‘ ; 85,000 176,300 : 
esp on the public works, 26,303 25,343 

Special commissioner, . 1,007 1,109 
Revenue commissioners, 2,236 ‘ 
State librar 2 ‘i 1,240 724 

Public buildings ai and grounds, ‘i 1,137 810 
Eastern reservoir of the Pennsylvania canal, : P 12,219 
Penitentiaries, . - js a 13,972 17,209 } 
House of Refuge, . Nahin 4,000 4,000 | 
Conveying convicts and fugitives, ‘ 711 145 
Nicholson lands, . ° ‘ 222 1,277 if 
Escheats, , . ° 799 557 } 
Philadelphia riots, a ‘ m F 45,252 13,019 

City of Pittsburgh, p é ° 30,000 

Abatement of state tax, ; . ‘ 17,685 33,455 
Premiums on silk, ° . ‘ 18 

Miscellaneous, r . ‘ P 4,027 ae 


$3 $3,289,028 028 $3,529,264 
Balances in the Treasury, Dec. 1, 1845and 1846, 384,886 _— 


$3,673,914 93,9) 93,913,943 





| 
f 
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THE BRITISH FUNDING SYSTEM. 


Compiled from Hamilton, Bailey, Pebrer, Parliamentary authorities, and on the authority 
of manuscript tables obtained from the office of the British Comptroller in London. 


The difficulties in which individuals are involved by their real wants, but 
oftener by their unruly passions, are the source of their debts. The debts of 
[European] nations have not a different origin. When the ordinary re- 
sources of a country were insufficient to carry into effect the private views 
or impolitic wars of the despots who ruled, or the ministers who directed it, 
they simply resorted to the expedient of borrowing; but when the sums 
loaned were inadequate to the increased expenditure, they had recourse to 
all sorts of schemes, deceptions, and contrivances, the better to delude the lend- 
ers, and allure their avarice. Such is the origin of the British funding sys- 
tem. Among states, debt may be considered a national disease; and, like 
other diseases in our day, has made the tour of Europe, and, we may add, 
of many of the new nations of America. 

One set of British writers maintain that ‘‘debt and wealth are synony- 
mous ;”’ that “increase of debt is a true increase of riches;” that no happi- 
ness can exist withouta national debt. The domestic [t. e. the national] 
debt, says one of the highest authorities, (Colquhoun,) dispenses protection 
and happiness, by forming mutual advantages between the rich and the 
poor. it has produced the rapid increase of public and private buildings, 
and of the trade, commerce, and navigation of the country. Another, more 
audacious than the rest, declares that “a part of the industry, a part of the 
wages, and a part of the land, belong to the stockholders; and that by thirty 
millions of expenditure being in the hands of the stockholders or dissipators, 
consumption is highly stimulated.””? The extinction of the national debt of 
Great Britain, in the opinion of these economical writers, would, of course, 
bring misfortune and evil. “It would,” says Colquhoun, “‘be attended with 
greater inconveniences than at present are experienced.” 

Another class of British writers, with more truth, with greater force of 
argument, and with more evidence of facts, contend that ‘‘poverty, misery, 
and the national debt, are also synonymous and identical terms ;”’ that “tax- 
ation incurred to pay its annual interest (swallowing up thirty millions out 
of sixty millions of revenue, to satisfy the fundholders,) oppresses the peo- 
ple, destroys industry, and is equal to the curse of heaven on the agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures of the nation.” (McCulloch:) “To maintain 
that this enormous taxation enriches the nation, because it abstracts a por- 
tion of its riches, is both a plain contradiction and an absurdity ; taxation 
being always an engine of destruction to all the productive classes.” ‘To 
attribute to the debt the increase of business, improvements, &c., during the 
late war, is an error of the most miserable kind. It is to be attributed not 
to the increase of debt, but to the monoply of commerce, to the discoveries 
of Arkwright and Watt, and to various other causes. The nation did not 
improve because of the debt, but in spite of it; as it gave birth to the nefa- 
rious practice of stock-jobbing, begetting a spirit of gambling, destructive of 
public morals, disgraceful to the nation, and hostile to the pursuit of sober 
industry.” ‘No wages, no part of the lands, belongs to the stockholders or 
dissipators ; nor was any specified property pledged for the greatest part of 
the debt contracted. The lenders had not at the time any property mort- 

aged to them; consequently, they cannot have at present more specified 

rights than they possessed when they loaned their money. To maintain 

the contrary, is a dangerous and arbitrary assumption.” ‘They advanced 
60 
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money when its value was depreciated on an average of fifteen per cent. 
They never entertained the idea of receiving payment at par, when the 
loans were contracted at exceedingly low prices.” ‘It would be both folly 
and injustice to compel the nation to pay one hundred ounces of gold to the 
fund-holders, when they loaned less than eighty.” ‘It is equally unjust to 
exempt this sort of property from the alteration in value to which every 
other kind of property in the kingdom is subject ; and, consequently, the 
reduction of the debt—that millstone which destroys the industry and vigor 
of the people, doubles taxes, and spreads pauperism, crime, and wretched- 
ness throughout the country—can be effected without any violation of the 
public faith.” ‘‘The nation must not suffer on account of the errors of 
party or ministerial men. The happiness of twenty-four millions of British 
subjects ought not to be postponed for the sake of an insignificant portion— 
two hundred and eighty thousand stockholders.” 

Before we enter more fully on the subject, we have thus drawn a brief 
summary of the leading arguments and opinions of the contending parties 
for and against the existence of the present British national debt. It is not 
difficult to anticipate the American side of the argument ; but on the oppo- 
site side what can we expect, where the infection of gambling is so strong 
that Pope, who knew his countrymen well, declared— 


* Statesman and patriot ply alike the stocks; 
Peeress and butler share alike the box; 

And judges job, and bishops bite the town, 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown-” 


In the twelfth century, Richard I pawned the revenues of the crown for 
the payment of monies borrowed to defray the expenses of the fanatical 
conquest of the Holy Land. Henry III pawned the crown jewels and re- 
gal ornaments and robes of state. Edward I borrowed money to pay the 
debts of his father, in order to get his soul ‘‘out of purgatory,”’ as the record 
states. Richard the II was deposed for extorting 1,100,000 pounds sterling, 
under pretext of borrowing, which was never repaid. This was one of the 
chief causes of the York and Lancaster wars. In 1346, Edward III ordered 
a sum of money to be lent to him. Henry IV obliged the rich men of the 
kingdom to lend him money upon the growing taxes. Henry VIII escaped 
the punishment he so justly merited for defrauding his creditors. He com- 
pelled Parliament to pass two acts, offering him “all the money he had re- 
ceived in loans ;” thus discharging him of all obligations he had come under, 
and all suits that might arise thereupon. In money matters in Elizabeth’s 
time, the people insisted upon the payment of the sums advanced to her 
predecessors—a demand she was wise enough to comply with. Burleigh 
counselled her to lay the foundation of public credit. The commonwealth 
contracted a large debt: at Cromwell’s death it amounted to £2,474,290. 
Charles, by closing the exchequer in 1672, defrauded the creditors of the 
state of the sum of £2,800,000; but an arrangement took place, by which 
the sum of £664,226 was left at an interest of £19,027 18s. 6d. This was 
the origin of the present national debt, and its whole amount before the English 
Revolution. 

In former times, says a British writer, loans were generally contracted 
for short periods. It was, moreover, an established practice that the funds 
assigned for the repayment should be sufficient to pay the principal and in- 
terest, and that within a certain number of years. 

The British system, in practice, is quite the reverse. Their ministers are 
satisfied if they provide for the payment of the interest, without a thought 
on providing for the discharge of the principal ; or if they do, it is in con- 
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formity to the maxim of Linguet and Terney, “to cancel the capital by a 
general bankruptcy, in order to bring the state home.”’* The new system 
originated in the republics of Venice and Genoa; and being imported by 
William [1I, has been carried by the British to the highest perfection. 

After the Irish revolution, to supply deficiencies, William had recourse to 
the long annuities which were created in 1692. £581,493 were raised on 
annuities of 99 years, bearing interest at ]0 per cent. until 1700, and at 7 
per cent. after that year, with benefit of survivorship for the lives of the 
nominees of those who contributed. The short annuities began in 1693. 
Eight millions was borrowed by this expedient; every subscriber receiving 
14 per cent. for sixteen years, besides a lottery ticket. At this moment the 
scheme of the Bank of England was contrived by Patterson. The bank 
loaned William £1,200,000, at 8 per cent. interest; thus at the very outset 
taking advantage of the public distress, and setting a usurious example to 
their - rca who, like true Shylocks, have ever since profited by the 
example. 

Chancellor Montague, about this period, to aid his sovereign, invented 
the scheme of issuing exchequer bills. Their issue has been at intervals 
ever since. The most exorbitant premiums were given for money, and 
the public debt was greatly increased. Public credit sunk so low, that out 
of five millions granted to carry on a war, only two and a half, in Davenant’s 
opinion, ever reached the exchequer. 

One of the constituent parts of the funding system is the reduction of in- 
terest from the higher to the lower denomination. This expedient, which 
has played so conspicuous a part in our day, was originally resorted to in 
1699, when the higher interests were reduced to five per cent. It was the 
destiny of king William’s reign to create, improve, and to complete all the 
essential parts of the funding system as in practice at this day. William left 
a national debt at the close of his reign of £16,394,702. This sum formed 
the nucleus of the present national debt. (These facts are chiefly collected 
from British Parliamentary History.) 

The history of the Stock Exchange a century ago, is its history at the 
— day. ‘The centre of jobbing,” says a writer of that time, “is the 

ingdom of Change alley.”” ‘The enormous profits made by the association, 
the malpractices of the greater part of its members, and the insolence of the 
ticher ones, excited the just alarm of a steady and reflecting nation unac- 
customed to such manceuvres, and the public writers began to attack their 
increasing power. “The villainy of stock-jobbing is called a mystery or 
machine of trade,” says one of these writers. “This destructive hydra, this 
new corporation of hell,”? exclaims another; while one of them gives direc- 
tions, in order to besiege and bring to surrender ‘“‘that infamous place, 
’Change alley,” “to storm it,” &c. Another writer declares that “the gene- 
ral cry against stock-jobbing has been so long, and it has been so justly 
complained of as a public nuisance, that these people are hardened in crime ; 
all their art is a mere system of cheat and delusion; their characters are as 
dirty as their employments; and the best thing that can be said of them is, 
that there happen to be two honest men among them.” “Their weer 
ment becomes a crime. This set of men are more dangerous than all na- 
tional enemies abroad.” ‘Exchange alley is, in fact, as dangerous to the 
public safety as a magazine of gunpowder to a populous city.”’ 


*This maxim of Terney and Linguet was practically adopted in France some centu- 
ries ago. Brisson, in his history, enumerates rive national bankruptcies; but in the 
financial history of that country may be found a great many more. 
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_ However, all these invectives did not obstruct the progress of the estab- 
lishment; on the contrary, it became more powerful, and increased in pro- 
portion as the government was more extravagant and careless of the public 
money. It became, in short, an indispensable engine of the government 
itself; but the latter was compelled, by public opinion against the detested 
operations of the Exchange, and in order to keep up appearances, to pass 
several acts against the very operations and the very gambling it was so 
deeply, though secretly, fomenting. Avarice, idleness, and the hope of 

oming rich in a short time without industry, eluded and evaded all the 
laws of British wisdom, and sometimes disregarded even the common law 
of the land. 

By a variety of measures has the power of this corporation reached its 
present height. Its members have not only become the exclusive masters 
of the British money market, but have acquired the immense power of 
secretly controlling and regulating the funds and money market of all Eu- 
rope, and, we may add, all America. No financial operation whatever can 
be safely undertaken in any of those markets, without consulting and ob- 
taining the approbation of the Committee of the Stock Exchange. The 
agents of the Bank of England have surpassed their principals. A mere 
decision of a committee, composed of individuals unknown beyond their 
own immediate circle, is more powerful, and will produce more effect in 
regard to any loan or financial measure, than all the laws of the sovereigns 
of Europe put together. 

However, the importance of the Stock Exchange has somewhat declined 
since the failure of its gigantic operations on this side of the Atlantic; and 
since the immense losses sustained by the British public on that occasion, 
it has been less attended; the number of its members being reduced, at one 
-_ as low as 400. At this time, their number is probably not more than 


The first operation of the funding system, after the peace of 1815, in con- 
sequence of the rise of public securities, was to reduce the interest on 
exchequer bills (1817) from 54 to 34 per cent.; and while only three millions 
were added to the debt, above twenty-three millions were cancelled. The 
interest of a portion of the public funds was transferred from a lower toa 
higher denomination ; the 3 per cent. stock was converted into 33 per cent. 
thereby effecting a reduction of the debt, by inducing the holders of the 
former stock to buy in the latter at a higher price. Thus the smali sum 
of £3,000 was created, while more than nineteen millions of the national 
debt were redeemed in 1818. 

The next measure was the reduction of the five per cents into fours. The 
bank at that time had thirteen millions in their vaults; and they increased 
the circulation by throwing a large amount of paper into pes ty and by 
lowering the rate of interest from 5 to 4 per cent. By the union of govern- 
ment and banking powers, the enormous sum of £140,250,828 of 5 per 
cents was readily converted into €147,263,328 of 4 per cents, at an annual 
saving of interest of £1,222,000 at a small increase of capital only. 

In 1824, 4 per cents to the amount of £76,806,882 were changed into an 
equal amount of stock bearing an interest of 33 per cent. This operation, 
besides effecting an annual saving of £381,034, had the advantage of making 
no addition to the capital of the debt. 

In 1827, £8,500,000 of debt were created, while £2,866,528 were re- 
deemed. 

In 1828 the sinking fund was destroyed. On the Iith of July, it was 
enacted that for the future, “the amount of the sinking fund be the actual 
surplus of the revenue over the expenditures,” (Came into operation, 5th 
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July, 1829.) At that time there were no surplusses, but a large deficiency 
of revenue. 

But although one of the three elements of the funding system was thus 
lost, the action of that system was not on that account discontinued. A 
prospective operation was contrived in May, 1830, to transfer into 3} per 
cents the fours created at the reduction of the fives in 1822. One of the 
conditions was, that the new stock should not be subject to redemption at 
any time before January 5, 1849; and an option was offered to the holders 
to receive £70 of the new fives, or £100 of the 33 per cents, for every £100 
of 4 per cent. annuities. This operation was called prospective, because the 
advantage of the plan is, that when the stipulated term shall have expired, 
as much relief may be obtained by the nation from every payment of £70 
employed in cancelling 5 per cents, as by the payment of £100 when ap- 
plied to the discharge of 33 per cents, both being redeemable at par ;—an- 
nual saving of this step £700,000. In 1829, £4,900,000 were created, and 
£6,000,000 reduced ; £154,000,000 were created in 1830, and £168,000,000 
reduced; but what was the result? The committee of 1828 state, that ‘in 
a few years [says the 4th report] which preceded the virtual abandonment 
of the system, one hundred and twenty millions had been added to the capi- 
tal of the national debt, while the purchases of the commissioners had fallen 
so far short of that sum that the unredeemed capital of the unfunded debt 
was greater at the commencement of 1823, than it had been in 1818, by the 
sum of twenty-five millions.” In 1819 twelve millions, and in 1820 thirteen 
millions were unwarrantably taken from the sinking fund. 

The actual reduction during the peace is, according to the Finance Com- 
mittee, who declare “‘that the total reduction effected from 1816 to 1828 in 
the national debt was only three millions and a half. 

The writer from whom we have abridged the preceding facts, concludes : 
“It appears that this enormous debt (which he states at eight hundred and 
sixty-four millions) has been chiefly raised by means of the Bank and the 
Stock Exchange, aided by the delusion of the sinking fund ; and that it has 
been principally expended in wars,* most of them undertaken against the 
true interests of the nation, whose topographical situation renders her inde- 
pendent of continental broils and quarrels. Its amount has been immensely 
increased in time of war, while the reductions effected in time of peace have 
been exceedingly limited. In the first period, of twelve years peace, ten 
millions were reduced; in the second, which Jasted ten years, only four and 
a half millions; and in the last and longest, near thirty years, the amount 
of reduction has been so trifling that it seems almost incredible. When we 
consider the very inconsiderable reduction effected during so long an inter- 
val of peace, the most alarming forebodings arise for the future. The 
British legislature, the economists, and the reflecting men, so numerous in 
England, have in this subject an unbounded field for the most serious re- 
flection.” 

The statements of the Bank of England show the relative increase or de- 
crease of bank notes, &c., and prove that the over-issues of notes at one time 


* These wars were conducted through the agency of paper money and the funding sys- 
tem. Pope has very happily hit the expedients of the British ministry in the following 


lines : 
“Bless’d paper credit ! last and best supply, 
That | corruption lighter wings to fly ; 
Gold imp’d by thee can compass hardest things, 
Can et states—can fetch or carry kings : 
A single leaf shall waft an army o’er, 
Or ship off senates to some distant shore .” 
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were fast bringing the bank to a manufacture of valueless paper. In 1740 
it had only two millions of notes in circulation; in 1792 it had increased its 
circulation to eleven millions; in 1810 it had above twenty-one millions in 
circulation ; but the value of its notes, compared with gold, was at a depre- 
ciation of 13 per cent. In 1812 its circulation was increased to 23,360,220, 
but its notes were at a depreciation of 20 per cent.; and, finally, in 1814, it 
was carried up to £28,308,290—its notes at a depreciation of 25 to 33 per 
cent.* The series of bank tables prove all this. 

Nothing is more evident than that the enlargement of issues by the Bank 
of England, one, two, or three millions in a few months, would raise the 
price of the public funds 10 or 15 per cent.; and that by the contraction of 
them again, the price would be proportionably depressed. This operation 
has been actually practised, and may be repeated. The circulation is con- 
tracted by selling exchequer bills and refusing discounts; it is extended by 
opposite operations, and by issuing fresh bank notes; consequently, the 
prices of the public securities, as well as all the exchanges in general, are 
subordinate to, and dependent on, the bank directors, or the leading men 
amongst them. 

Nearly thirty millions per annum must be provided to satisfy the public 
creditor in payment of the interest and charges on the national debt. 

The average revenue produced by taxation in Great Britain may be esti- 
mated at sixty millions, the greater part of which is applied to the interest 
of the debt, and the remainder to the indispensable object of the maintenance 
of the state. In 1832, in the departments of the civil government, diplo- 
matic services, and naval and military forces, when compared with expendi- 
ture required to defray the charges of the debt, was nearly as 17 to 28. 

The enormous sum of forty-one millions is levied upon consumption— 
upon the necessaries of life, (to wit, £41,727,778,) upon food, coal, malt, 
sugar, tea, coffee, cheese, butter, corn, tobacco, raw produce, and manu- 
factures, to fill the pockets of eighty thousand fundholders. If some writers 
have shown that the sum of sixty millions, levied mostly upon the neces- 
saries of life, be hurtful, they have acknowledged that prices having con- 
siderably fallen of late, sixty millions are at present equal to seventy-six 
millions, and even that fifty millions are equal to seventy ; the pressure upon 
the sources referred to must, consequently, have increased in proportion. 
This is the baneful results of the British funding system, and a true picture 
of the privation and suffering it must entail on millions of British subjects as 


long as the system continues. 


ExaMINATION OF THE System or Funpine sy Increase or Capita. 


In the early part of the funding system, the capital assigned to the pub- 
lic creditor seldom exceeded the sum advanced by him. We find only two 
slight deviations from this rule during the seven years’ war, and one in the 
American war, before 1781; but after that year, when the difficulty of rais- 
ing loans increased, capitals were assigned to the creditors much higher 
than the sums advanced ; and this practice has been continued since, toa 


great extent. : : 
It has been maintained in the House of Commons, on the part of the 


*After having notes prepared beforehand ready fora suspension of specie payments, the 
restriction act - a pated feabidding the Bank a England to “issue om Py gold.” "Ac 
cording to the act, the restriction was limited to the 24th of June following ; but this tem- 
porary suspension was continued from year to year, and prolonged to a period of twenty- 
years, (from 1797 to 1821.) 
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ministry, and, if we mistake not, even admitted by the opposition, that it 
was the duty ofa financier to raise the loan at the least annual expense it 
could be procured for, without regard to the amount of the nominal capital. 
We apprehend that this opinion is indefensible, except upon the supposition 
that all views of discharging the national debt, or any part of it, are forever 
laid aside, and that the measures founded on it are very pernicious. The 
nation ought to pay no more in discharge of debt than the sum borrowed, 
together with the interest during the time the debt subsists. By the system 
now followed, it pays, besides, the excess of the capital assigned above the 
sum borrowed, in case the redemption be at par; or, if the price of the 
funds enables the commissioners to redeem the debt on lower terms, the 
nation pays, in addition to the sum borrowed, the difference between the 
price of stock at the times of borrowing and paying, which is always great. 

The terms of the debt contracted during the American war, and since the 
commencement of the war in 1793, have been already given. The excess 
of the capital funded, above the money borrowed, is as follows : 
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Sums raised. Capital funded, 

Debt contracted during American war £91,763,842 £115,267,993 
Loans from 1793 to 1812, inclusive 322,358,532 498,861 ,867 
Bills funded in that period 62,258,173 74,920,020 
476,380,547 689,049,880 

Of which redeemed by the commissioners 133,536,836 210,461,356 
342,843,711 478,588,524 

342,843,711 

Excess of capital funded above sums raised 135,744,813 


Thus it appears that if the funded debt contracted since the commence- 
ment of the American war were paid off at par, the nation would pay above 
£135,000,000 more than it ever received, which is about four-tenths of tre 
debt contracted. The far greater part of this excess has arisen since the 
war of 1793, and almost the whole of it since the year 1780. * * * 

In order to estimate the extent of the difference of interest occasioned by 
funding in capitals of different sorts, we may consider the rates of interest 
paid by the public on those loans, and the sums funded, where the contract 
was made at one rate only, and not encumbered with a long annuity. 

There have been eleven loans of this sort in the 3 per cents, since the com- 
mencement of the war in 1793, the amount borrowed being £158,650,000, 
and the sum funded £259,215,875: the interest of which is £7,776,476, 
being at the rate of £4 18s. per cent. on the sum borrowed—the particulars 
being as follows : 


Sums raised Sums funded. Interest. 
1793 £4,500,000  £6,250,000 £187,500 
1798 . 3,000,000 5,624,250 168,727 
1799 ‘ 4 ‘ 12,500,000 21,875,000 656,250 
1800 . . ‘ 18,500,000 045,000 871,350 
1801 P ‘ ‘ 25,500,000 44,816,250 1,344,488 
1802 23,000,000 30,351,375 910,541 
1804 10,000,000 18,200,000 546,000 
1805 20,000,000 34,400,000 1,032,000 
1806 18,000,000 29,880,000 896,400 
1810 8,000,000 11,230,000 336,900 
1812 15,650,000 27,544,000 826,320 

158,650,000 259,215,875 7,776,476 
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The only loan at 4 per cent. was that of 1808, when £8,000,000 was 
raised, and funded for £9,454,000, the interest of which (£378,160) is at 
the rate of £4 16s. 6d. per cent. 

There have been three loans, and six operations of funding bills, in the 5 
per cents, viz. 


Sums raised. Capital funded. Interest. 
1794, bills . ‘ ‘ £ 1,907,451 £ 1,926,526 £96,326 
1795, bills ‘ ° . 1,490,647 1,609,898 80,495 
1796, bills : ‘ . 4,226,727 4,414,074 220,703 
loyalty loan =. ~~. ~—‘:18,000,000 — 20,000,000 —‘1,006, 243 
1810, bills . ‘ ‘ 8,311,000 8,581,108 429,055 
1811, bills ‘ ‘ ‘ 7,018,700 7,278,392 363,919 
loan : . : 4,981,300 5,166,319 258,316 
1812, bills . ‘ . 5,431,700 5,866,236 293,312 
loan : . : 6,789,625 7,332,795 366,639 








58,157,150 62,300,191 3,115,008 


But if the loyalty loan, which was remarkably unfavorable for the public, 
be set aside, the sum raised is £40,157,150 funded in the 5 per cents for 
£42,175,338 ; interest £2,108,767, being at the rate of £5 5s. per cent., and 
7s. more than on the money funded in the 3 per cents. 

Another consideration considerably reduces this difference in the interest. 
In the loans, the public pays the whole interest for the year that the loan is 
transacted, although the money be advanced by instalments, or discount 
allowed if the whole be paid up at once. If the lender did not obtain this 
advantage, he would demand an additional capital at least equivalent to 
£2 10s. in the 5 per cents, and yielding an interest of 2s.6d. Nothing simi- 
lar to this occurs in the transactions of funding bills, from which the greater 
part of the 5 per cent. stock arises. 

This simple view of the result. is sufficient to reprobate the system of 
borrowing on an advance of capital and a low nominal interest. The capital 
funded should never exceed the sum raised; and such a rate of interest 
should be allowed on this capital as the lender is willing to accept of. At 
the present price of the funds, money cannot be borrowed at 5 per cent.; 
and perhaps it might be thought improper to give, in direct terms, a higher 
rate of interest than can be legally taken in private transactions, though 
there is a necessity for doing so in an indirect manner. To avoid this, the 
highest rate of interest on the capital might be fixed at 5 per cent.; and in 
addition to this, when necessary, a long annuity might be granted ; and 
when the funds are higher, the rate of interest might be fixed at 3 or 4 per 
cent., together with a Tong annuity, if necessary. 

It is impossible to go over this subject without being struck with the great 
variety of modes that have been resorted to in raising money. From 1793 
to 1812, inclusive, there have been twenty-five loans, of which fifteen have 
been in the 3 per cents, and four of these have been aided by a long annuity. 
One has been funded in the 4 per cents, and three in the 5 per cents. Five 
have been funded partly in the 3 per cents, and partly in the 4 per cents— 
all of them accompanied by a long annuity—and one partly in the 3 per cents, 
and partly in the 5 per cents. 


[For the preceding article we are indebted to a congressional document entitled “The 
Funding System of the United States and of Great Britain.”—Ed. B. M.] 
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ALBERT GALLATIN. 


A sketch of the administration of the Treasury under Mr. Gallatin. From the 
“Funding System of the United States and of Great Britain.” 


In 1813, (shortly before Mr. Gallatin retired from the administration 
of the Treasury Department, where he had presided during the two terms of 
President Jefferson’s administration, and during the first, and the commence- 
ment of the second of President Madison’s terms, to participate in the peace- 
making negotiations of Ghent,) the six per cent. stock of 1813 (act of 8th 
February, 1813) was created. Sixteen millions of dollars were authorised to 
be borrowed—rate of interest not specified—principal reimbursable at any 
time after twelve years from January 1, 1814. The President was author- 
ized to cause to be sold the whole or any part of the certificates of stock 
issued for the sums to be borrowed—payment of interest and redemption of 
principal chargeable on the sinking fund. Six per cent. stock amounting to 
$18,109,377 41, issued for sums borrowed; $100 in stock was given for 
every 888 subscribed ; the principal not redeemable before 1826. * * 

We have thus very briefly recapitulated Mr. Gallatin’s career touching the 
funding system of the United States during a most interesting period of our 
financial history, covering a space of nearly thirteen years. His official re- 
ports speak for themselves—clear, concise, well considered, and accurate. 
It must be confessed, however, that he resigned his office at the very moment 
he was most wanted. The arrangement of the public loans (rendered indis- 
pensable in a state of war) was, in the result, most disastrous to the credit 
of the country. Mr. Jefferson, in a note to Mr. Jones, chief clerk in the 
Treasury Department, (March, 1810.) thus prophetically expresses him- 
self on this subject: ‘Were we to believe the newspapers, which portend 
that Mr. Gallatin will go out, that indeed would be a day of mourning for 
the United States.” Prior to this, however, on the 11th October, 1809, Mr. 
Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. Gallatin, (Correspondence, vol. iv, p. 143,) 
writes: “I hope that you will consider the eight years to come as essential to 
your political career. I should certainly consider any earlier day of your 
retirement as the most inauspicious day our new government has yet seen 
In addition to the common interest on this question, I feel particularly for 
myself the considerations of gratitude which I personally owe to you for 
your valuable aid during my administration of the public affairs—a just 
sense of the large portion of the public approbation, which was earned by 
your labors, and belongs to you, and the sincere friendship and attachment 
which grew out of our joint exertions to promote the common good.” 

Mr. Gallatin was a representative in Congress from 1795 to 1801. The 
Committee of Ways and Means, it is understood, was appointed, for the first 
time, in the House of Representatives, on motion of Mr. Gallatin; the exe- 
cutive department of the treasury having, up to that time, been relied on 
for information on the subject of the finances, In 1800 Mr. Gallatin pub- 
lished another pamphlet (of 66 pages) entitled ‘Views of the public debt, re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the United States :’’ ‘‘the object of this inquiry,” 
Mr. Gallatin remarks, ‘‘being to ascertain the fiscal operations of govern- 
ment, under the present constitution.” The strictures contained in this 
“view,” at this time merit the examination of the investigator on the subject 
of the public debt. 


61 
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Mr. Gavatin’s Opinion on THE AssumpTION oF State Desrs. 


“II. The several states had, during the revolutionary war, made sundry 
advances for the support of that war; but those advances were not made in 
the same proportion, nor in the same manner. Some states were more in- 
debted to individuals than others, on account either of the situation in which 
they had been placed during the war, of the greatness of their exertions 
during the war, or of their remissness in raising taxes after the war; and those 
states which had advanced less than their proportion for the support of the 
war, were indebted, for the difference, to those which had advanced more 
than their proportion. The accounts had not yet been finally settled when 
the present government was established ; and the ostensible objects of the 
assumption seem to have been, to relieve the states which were most op- 
pressed by individual debts, and to equalize the accounts between the several 
states. The first was an object of policy, the last an object of justice ; for 
the only practicable mode, under the present constituuon, in which the 
debtor states could be made to pay what they fairly owed to the creditor 
States, was, that the union should pay to the creditor states such sums, and 
in such proportions, as should, as far as possible, equalize the accounts; 
and those payments might be made either to the states themselves, or to the 
creditors of those states, It is evident that, in order to carry that mode into 
effect with correctness, and with regard to justice, it was previously neces- 
sary to settle the accounts of the individual states, and to ascertain which 
of them were creditor, and to what amouut. But, instead of waiting until 
that result was known, state debts were assumed at random by the union, 
and without a possibility of knowing whether some of the states in whose 
favor that assumption was made, were not, on the contrary, indebted to the 
union. The event corresponded with what might have been expected from 
that loose mode of legislating. 

“Considering the assumption of state debts as intended solely for the pur- 
pose of doing equal justice to the several states, by eqalizing their accounts, 
it may be demonstrated that, had congress waited until the settlement of 
accounts had taken place before any state debts were assumed, they might 
have produced the same effect by an assumption, in favor of the creditor 
states, to the amount of 811,609,259 69, which has been produced by the 
premature assumption of $21,789,371 47 which have been actually assum- 
ed or funded in favor of the several states—that is to say, that the accounts 
of the union with the individual states might have been placed in the same 
relative situation in which they now stand, by assuming $10,180,111 78 
less than have been assumed. Those who conceive the principle of the 
assumption, so far as it rested on a wish to relieve the individual states from 
the burden of their debts, to have been confounded—those who conceive 
that it was unnecessary for the union to assume more debts than was strictly 
requisite to equalize the accounts of the several states—those who think that 
it was impolitic to swell the debt of the United States, and that it would have 
been more easy for the individual states than for the union to discharge that 
surplus, will be of opinion that the unnecessary debt, created by the rash 
assumption of state debts before a final settlement of accounts, and which 
cannot be considered as a debt of the United States contracted by the former 
government, amounts to more than ten millions of dollars; and that this 
sum ought to be deducted from the nominal amount of debt stated to have 
been due by the United States on the Ist of January, 1790. : 

‘‘But even the warmest supporters of the assumption of state debts, on its 
most enlarged scale—even those who think that, both on the score of justice, 
and in order to relieve them from a heavy burden, it was wise and politic 
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to have assumed the whole of the sum which was actually assumed in favor 
of the creditor states—even they must acknowledge that an assumption, 
made at random, before the accounts were settled, rendered it unavoidable 
to assume debts in favor of states which were, in fact, already indebted to the 
union ; and that the consequence has been such as might have been foreseen. 
Thus near $1,200,000 were assumed for the state of New York, which, 
when the accounts were finally settled, was found to be indebted to the union 
to the amount of more than two millions. It is self-evident that the debts 
thus assumed for debtor states were not due by the United States; that they 
are not a part of the old debt; that they are a debt unnecessarily constituted 
and created by the present government. On the most superficial view of the 
subject, it appears that $2,069,565 71 have thus been assumed for debtor 
states, to the manifest injury of the other states, and constitute an addi- 
tional debt, which should be deducted from the amount improperly stated as 
the debt contracted by the former government. What part of that sum con- 
sisted of interest accrued after the year 1789, does not appear, and must be 
estimated. Considering the states in whose favor that unnecessary assump- 
tion took place, it is not believed that that interest amounted to one hundred 
thousand dollars; and the amount of assumed debt created by the present 
government, and to be, at all events, and in the most favorable view of the 
subject, deducted from the nominal amount of debt of the Ist of January, 
1790, (of which it makes no part,) may be fairly estimated at two millions 
of dollars.’ 

The entire “‘view”’ is full of instruction on the early state of our financial 
operations. On the subject of ihe currency, Mr. Gallatin has, within the 
past decade, published some able, elaborate remarks, which may be viewed 
as valuable contributions to the general discussions on the subject, in refer- 
ence to the banks and currency, and to the suspension of specie payments. 


Addendum to the Recapitulatory Note. 


A reply to a letter addressed to the Hon. A. Gallatin on the subject of the 
following extract, did not reach the editor until the sheet containing the 
note referred to, on the funding system, was completed in the press. He 
therefore embraces the first opportunity of inserting a valuable addendum 
to the original note. 

On the 17th of August, 1844, the venerable Mr. Gallatin responds to the 
editor, that “That portion of the article in the Democratic Review respect- 
ing my biography, which relates to the public debt, was corrected by myself, 
and is authentic. It was the subject in which I felt the most interested ; 
and you may make what use of it you may deem proper. If you wish to 
obtain information on scme special point connected with your work, I will try 
to give it to you, if in my power.” For the courtesy of this letter, the editor 
is sensible of the high obligation he is under to Mr. G.; but so grave a sub- 
ject as the public debt, connected with Mr. G’s administration of the Trea- 
sury Department, must plead an apology for soliciting his attention to it at 
this late day ; and, with Mr. G’s permission, proceeds to embody, from the 

mocratic Review for June, 1843, the extract in question. 

“The public debt on the Ist of April, 1801, amounted to $80,000,000, and 
the annual interest on the same to $4,180,000. During the first four years 
of Mr. Jefferson’s administration, an additional debt of $15,000, was 
incurred for the purchase of Louisiana; and a further sum of £600,000 
sterling became due to Great Britain, in satisfaction of British private debts, 
the Vs grear of which had heen assumed by the treaty of 1794. 

“Mr. Gallatin, in his first annual report to Congress, proposed a perma- 
nent annual appropriation of $7,300,000, on account of the payment of the 
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interest and gradual reimbursement of the principal of the debt; and that 
this should have the priority of all others. This amount was subsequently 
increased to $8,000,000, on account of the purchase of Louisiana. A law 
to that effect was passed by Congress, who, at the same time, lessened the 
revenue by a repeal of all the internal taxes. The only addition to that re- 
venue, till the year 1812, consisted of an additional duty of 23 per cent. on 
goods paying duties ad valorem. 

“The reimbursements on account of the principal of the public debt, be- 
tween the Ist of April, 1801, and the Ist of January, 1810, (including the 
above £600,000 sterling, and $3,750,000 on account of the purchase of 
Louisiana,) amounted to $52,400,000; and the public debt was on the last 
mentioned day reduced to $45,120,000, bearing an interest of only $2,220,000, 
and consisted of the following items, viz. 


Old debt, at 3 per cent. ° P : * $16,150,000 00 
at 6 per cent. ; ; ; . 17,720,000 00 








33,870,000 00 
Louisiana debt—balance ‘ ; . ‘ 11,250,000 00 


45,120,000 00 


‘Nothing can be more self-evident than the utter impossibility of discharg- 
ing a debt, unless there be an actual excess of receipts over current expen- 
ditures ; that a (so called) ‘sinking fund’ becomes a perfect mockery, when- 
ever government borrows more than it does pay; that an appropriation, 
without a corresponding surplus, would have been purely nominal; and 
that a most rigid system of economy was indispensable, in order to produce 
that surplus. In this, with unabated perseverance, Mr. G. was uniformly 
sustained by congress and by public opinion. The progress of redemption, 
slow at first, increased afterwards with great compound rapidity; and a few 

ears more would have been sufficient to effect the reimbursement of the 
whole debt. The war of 1812 necessarily arrested that progress, and again 
swelled the debt to more than $120,000,000. But the impulse had been 
given. The total extinguishment of the debt had become a fundamental 
principle of the government. The original plan of Mr. G. was pursued 
with no other alteration than an increase of the annual appropriation from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000. And, by steadily persevering in that course, 
the whole debt was extinguished within about 20 ‘years after the conclusion 
of the peace. s 

«Nothing great can be performed, without a singleness of purpose which 
disregards all other objects as subordinate. And it may be, that, if the re- 
demption of the public debt had been less rapid during Mr. Gallatin’s admin- 
istration, the country might have been better prepared for war when it took 

lace. Mr. G. had, however, the sagacity to know that it would make but 
fittle difference in the degree of preparation of national defence and means 
of contest, for which it is impossible ever to obtain’ considerable appropria- 
tions before the near approach of the danger that may render them necessa- 
He knew that the money thus well and wisely devoted to the payment 
of the debt, was only rescued from a thousand purposes. of extravagance 
and ey ame ag to which all our legislative bodies are so prone when- 
ever they have the command of suplus funds. 

“It has always been the concurring testimony of all parties, that the 
Treasury Department has never been better administered than by Mr. Gal- 
latin. 
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Exchange between England and the United States. 
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BRITISH REVENUE FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS. 
From the “London Bankers’ Almanac, for 1847.” 


An account showing the Amount of Revenue received, and the Expenditures ; 
the Capital of the De bt, Funded aud Unfunded; the Annual Charge of the Debt ; 
and the Balances in the Exchequer at the close "of each year, for the period from 
1836 to 1845, both years inclusive. 


Years. Revenue. Expenditure Debt. Charge. Balances, 


1836 £52,949,397 £50,819,305 £788,398,570 £29,243,599 £6,049,372 
1837 50,663,353 51,319,113 786,319,738 29,489,571 4,127,973 
1838 51,375,520 51,720,748 785,373,740 29,260,238 4,594,884 
1839 51,927,495 53,440,287 786,512,734 29,454,062 3,707,425 
1840 51,850,083 53,444,053 787,468,075 29,381,718 3,858,465 
1841 52,363,949 54,465,318 790,874,608 29,450,145 3,653,810 
1842 61,244,335 55,223,873 791,250,440 29,428,120 1,390,059 
1843 66,945,043 55,501,739 790,576,392 29,269,160 4,716,019 
1844 58,459,751 55,103,645 787,598,145 30,495,459 6,254,113 
1845 57,690,704 53,873,062 735,053,022 28,253,872 8,452,090 





ROYAL FAMILY OF ENGLAND. 
Born. 
Queen Vicroria ; May 24, 1819 
Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa (Princess Royal) ‘ Nov. 21, 1840 
Albert Edward : : (Prince of Wales) - Nov. 9, 184 
Alice Maud Mary ° , : ‘ ‘ April 25, 1543 
Alfred Ernest Albert é ‘ a 4 . Aug. 6, 1844 
Helena Augusta Victoria ‘ . ‘ - May 25, 1546 
Avevaiwe, Queen Dowacer ‘ ‘ . Aug. 13, 1792 
Prince Avuert of Saxe Copure Gorna . Aug. 26, 1819 


Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland (King of Hanover) June 5, 1771 
His Son, George Frederick Alexander Charles Ernest 


Augustus A . . May 27, 1819 
Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge ‘4 ‘ . Feb. 24, 1774 
His Son, George William Frederick Charles . . Mar. 26, 1819 


F Augusta Caroline, (Duchess 9 Mecklenburg) July 19, 1822 
Hlis Daughters Mary Adelaide ¢ wv: Nov. 27, 1883 


Princess Mary, (Duchess of metal . : April 25, 1776 
Princess Sophia ; : ; Nov. 3 1777 
Victoria, Duchess of Kent * ‘ a ‘ Aug. 17, 1786 
Augusta, Duchess of Cambridge ‘ . : July 25, 1797 





THE MINISTRY. 


First Lord of the Treasury ‘ ‘ Lord John Russell 
Lord High Chancellor : ‘ - Lord Cottenham 


Lord President of the Council . ° Marquis of Lansdowne 
Lord Privy Seal . . Earl of Minto 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Viscount Palmerston 


Secretary of State for the Colonies - Earl Grey 
Secretary of State for the Home Dept. Right Hon. Sir Geo. Grey, Bart. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘ Right Hon. C. Wood 
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First Lord of the Admiralty é ™ Earl of Auckland 
President of the Board of Control. . Sir J. Cam Hobhouse, Bart. 
President of the Board of Trade “ Earl of Clarendon 


Paymaster General. . « Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay 
Secretary for Ireland ‘ . ‘ Right Hon. H. Labouchere 
Postmaster General Marquis of Clanricarde 


Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests Viscount Morpeth 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster Lord Campbell 


The above form the Cabinet. 


Commander-in-chief : ; ‘ Duke of Wellington 
Master-General of Ordnance . . Marquis of Anglesea 
Secretary at War. ° F Right Hon. Fox Maule 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland . . Earl of Besborough 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland ° Right Hon. Maziere Brady 
Vice- president of the Board of Trade . Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson 


Master of the Mint . os Right Hon. R. H. Lalor Sheil 
Attorney General ‘ ‘ ' . Sir John Jervis 

Solicitor General , ° . ‘ David Dundas, Esq. 

Judge Advocate General . . Right Hon. Chas, Buller 

Lord Advocate of Scotland . . Right Hon. Andrew Rutherfurd 
Solicitor General of Scotland. Pr Thos. Maitland, Esq. 

Attorney General for Ireland ‘ - R. Moore, Esq. 


Solicitor General for Ireland r .  J.H. Monahan, Esq. 
Master of the Rolls. : p ‘ Right Hon. T. B. C. Smith 


Mistress of the Robes . . ‘ - Duchess of Sutherland 

Earl Marshal . : Duke of Norfolk 

Lord Steward of the eccshald . Earl Fortescue 

Lord Great Chamberlain . ° j Lord Willoughby d’Eresby 
Lord Chamberlain . ‘ ‘ - Earl Spencer 

Vice Chamberlain. é : . Lord Edward Howard 
Master of the Horse. " . Duke of Norfolk 

Master of the Buck Hounds" : ; Earl Granville 

Comptroller of the Household : - Lord Marcus Hill 


Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal. Lord Alfred Paget 
British Ambassadors Abroad, October, 1846. 


America Rt. Hon. Rd. Pakenham| Naples Hon. Wm. Temple. 
Austria Viscount Ponsonby Netherlands Sir Ewd. C. Disbrowe. 
Bavaria’ J. R. Milbanke, Esq. N. Granada Danl. F.O’Leary, Esq. 
Belgium Sir Geo. H. Seymour Persia Lieut. Col. Shiel. 

Brazil H. C.J. Hamilton, Esq. | Peru William Pitt Adams, Esq. 
B. Ayres W.Gore Ouseley,Esq. | Portugal Lord Howard de Walden 


Chili Hon. John Walpole Prussia Earl of Westmoreland 
Denmark Rt. Hon. Sir H. W. W.| Russia Lord Bloomfield 
Wynn Sardinia Hon. R. Abercromby 


France Marquis of Normandy Saxony Hon. Fr. R. Forbes 
Germanic § Hon. W. T. H. Fox | Spain Right Hon. H. L. Bulwer 


Confed. Strangeways Sweden Sir T. Cartwright 
Greece Sir Edm. Lyons, Bart. Switzerland D. R. Morier, Esq. 
Hamburg Lieut. Col. Hodges Turkey Hon. H. Wellesley 
Hanover Hon. John D. Bligh Tuscany Sir Geo. Baillie Hamilton 


Mexico Chas. Bankhead, Esq. Venezuela B. H. Wilson, Esq. 
MonteV. Adolphus Turner, Esq. Wurtemberg Sir Alex. Malet, Bart. 
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Foreign Ambassadors in England. 
Austria Baron Dietrichstein Portugal § Baron Moncorvo 
Bavaria Baron de Cetto Prussia Chevalier Bunsen 
Belgium M. Van de Weyer Russia Baron Brunow 
Brazil M. de Lisboa Sardinia Count Pollon 
Denmark Count de Reventlow Saxony Baron de Beust 
France Count de Ste. Aulaire ‘Sicily Prince Castelcicala 
Hanover Count Kielmansegge Spain Duke de Sotomayor 
Hanse T. Jas. Colquhoun, Esq. Sweden Count de Bjornstjerna 
Mexico Don T. Murphy Switzerland J. L. Prevost, Esq. 
Netherlands M. Stratenuus, ad int. (Consul Gen.) 
N. Granada Senor Mosquera Turkey Prince Callimaki 
Oldenburg H. F. Tiarks Venezuela M. Ayala 
Peru Colonel Iterregui Wurtemberg Baron de Hugel 





BANKS AND BANKERS IN LONDON. 


Agra and United Service Bank, Old Jewry. 

Bank of Australasia, (William. Milliken, Secretary,) 2, Moorgate street. 

Bank of British North America,(G. D. B. Attwood, Secretary,) 7, St. Helen’s 
Place, Bishopsgate Within. 

Bank of Ceylon,( Thos. G. Craig, Secretary,) 32, New Broad street. 

Bank of England, Threadneedle street. 

Bank of North-Western India,(H. C. Hulse, Director,) King’s Arms Yard, Cole- 
man-st. . 

Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co., 54, Lombard street. 

Barnard, Dimsdale, Barnard & Dimsdale, 50, Cornhill. 

Barnett, Hoares & Co., 62, Lombard street. 

Biggerstatl, Wm. & John, 8, West Smnithfield. 

Bosanquet & Franks, 73, Lombard street. 

Bouverie, Norman & Murdoch, 11, Hay Market. 

British and Australian Bank, 21, Coleman-st. 

British and Colonial Bank, and Loan Company, 50, Moorgate street. 

Brown Janson & Co., 32, Abchurch Lane. 

Bult, James, Son & Co., 85, and 86, Cheapside. 

Call, Sir W. P., Bart., Marten & Co., 25, Old Bond street. 

Child & Co , Temple Bar. 

Clearing House, Post Office Court, Lombard street. 

Cockburn & Co., 4, Whitehall. 

Cocks & Biddulph, 43, Charing Cross. 

Colonial Bank, (Chas A. Calvert, Secretary,) 13, Bishopsgate Within. 

Commercial Bank, of London, Lothbury, and 6, Henrietta street, Convent Garden. 

Coutts & Co., 59, Strand. 

Cunliffe, Roger, 24, Bucklersbury. 

Cunlities, Brookes, Cunliffe, & Co., 24, Lombard street. 

Curries & Co., 29, Cornhill. 

Davies, Robert & Co., 187, Shoreditch. 

De Lisle, Janvrin & De Lisle, 16, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 

Denison, Heywood, Kennards, & Co., 4, Lombard street. 

Dixon, Brooks & Dixon, 25, Chancery Lane. 

Drewett, & Fowler, 4, Princes street, Bank. 

Drummond, (Henry,) (Andrew Mortimer,) (Charles,) (Andrew Robert, 
(George, )and (Harvey,) 49, Charing Cross. 

Feltham, John, & Co., 42, Lombard street, 

Fullers & Co., 65, Moorgate street. 
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Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co., 67, Lombard-st. 

Goslings & Sharpe, 19, Fleet street. 

Hanburys, ‘Taylor & Lloyds, 60, Lombard-st. 

Hankeys & Co., 7, Frenchurch street. 

Herries, Farquhar, Davidson, Chapman & Co., 16, St. James’ street. 

Hill, Charlies & Sons, 17, West Smithfield. 

Hoare, (Charles,) (Henry Merrick,) (Sir Hugh Richard, Bart.) (Henry Charles, ) 
& (Peter Richard,) 37, Fleet street. 

Hopkinson, Charles & Co., 3, Regent street, Warterloo Place. 

Ionian Bank, ( William Kettlewell, Secretary,) 6, Great Winchester street. 

Johnson, Hugh & John & Co., 15, Great Bush lane. 

Jones, Lloyd & Co., 43, Lothbury. 

Jones & Son, 41, West Smithfield. 

Kinloch, G. F. & Sons, 1, New Broad street. 

London & County Joint Stock Banking Co., (Henry Luard, General Manager, ) 
71, Lombard street ; Branch, 41, West Smithfield. 

London and Dublin Bank, (Samuel Wills Perrott, Secretary,) 46, Piccadilly. 

London Joint Stock Bank, (Geo. Pollard, General Manager,) 5, Princes street, 
Bank; Western Branch, 69, Pall Mall. 

London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, (J. W. Gilbart, General Manager ;) 
Branches, 1 St. James’ Square, (Oliver Vile, Manager ;) 218, High Holborn, 
(William Ewings, Manager ;) 3, Wellington street, Borough, (Edward Kings- 
ford, Manager ;) 87, High street, Whitechapel, (William Dent Asperne, 
Manager;) and 4, Stratford Place, Oxford street, Geo. M. Mitchell, Man- 


er.) 
Lubbock, Sir John Wm., Bart., Forster, & Co., 11, Mansion House street. 
Masterman, Peters, Mildred, Masterman & Co., 35, Nicholas lane, Lombard 
street. 
National Bank of Ireland, (S. N. King, Secretary,) 13, Old Broad street. 
National Provincial Bank of England, (Daniel Robertson, General Manager,) 
112, Bishopsgate Within. 
Oriental Bank, W. W. Carghill, Secretary, Wallbrook. 
Pickstock, Jno. Luce, & Co., 39, Clement’s La. 
Pocklington & Lacy, 60, West Smithfield. 
Praed, Lane, Praed & Johnston, 189, Fleet-st. 
Prescott, Groat, Ames & Cave, 62, Threadneedle street. 
Price, Marryat & Co., 3, King William street, City. 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, (Thomas Hewat, Secretary,) 42, Old Broad street. 
Puget, Bainbridges & Co., 12, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Ransom & Co., 1, Pall Mall East. 
Robarts, Curtis & Co., 15, Lombard street. 
Rogers, Olding & Co., 29, Clement’s lane. 
—_ Bank of Australia, (Thomas Huggins, Secretary,) 2, Moorgate street, 
ity. 
Sapte, Banbury, Muspratt & Co., 77, Lombard street. 
Scott, Sir Claude, Bart. & Co., 1, Cavendish square. 
Smith, Payne & Smiths, 1, Lombard street. 
Smithfield Agency & Banking Company, 59, West Smithfield. 
— Leng ian Banking Company, (Edmund J. Wheeler, Manager,) 54, Old 
road-st. 
Spooner, Atwoods & Co., 27, Gracechurch-st. 
Stallard, Wm. Henry, 76, West Smithfield. 
Stevenson, Salt & Sons, 20, Lombard street. 
Stone, Martins and Sons, 68, Lombard street. 
Strahan, Williams, Paul, Sir J. D. Bart., and Paul John D. junior, & Bates, 
Robert M., Temple Bar Without, 217, Strand. 
Stride & Sons 6, Copthall Court. 
Tisdall, Thomas George, 15, West Smithfield. 
a (Richard, ) mg (John Aldred,) & (Richard,) 215, Strand. 
Union Bank of Australia, 38, Old Broad st. 
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Union Bank of London, (William W. Scrimgeour, General Manager ;) Princi- 
al Office, 2, Princes street, Mansion House ; Charing Cross Branch, 4, Pall 
Mall East, (Alex. Wright, Manager;) Regent street Branch, Argyll Place, 
Henry T. Clack, Manager.) 
Weston & Young, 6, Wellington-st., Borough. 
Williams, Deacon, Labouchere, Thornton & Co., 20, Birchin Lane. 
Willis, Percival & Co., 76, Lombard street. 
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RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


A.ruovueu the years 1846 has been more than usually fruitful in topics of 
general interest relating to the subject of this article, the enormous extent 
of its parliamentary business, the digest of which occupies so many of the 
following pages, precludes us from entering upon them. Passing over all 
that has been said and written on the subject of government supervision, we 
may refer to the act 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 105, for constituting a government 
board of railway commissioners, of which board Edward Strutt, Esq., M. 
P. for Derby, has been appointed chairman. The appointment of a royal 
commission for inquiring into the question of gauge was noticed in our 
last volume, pp. 70,71. That commission, after hearing much important 
evidence, and conducting some experiments upon both broad and narrow 
gauge lines, made a Jong report in February, 1846, which as well as the evi- 
dence upon which it was founded, is worthy of the most attentive persual.* 
In this document the commissioners come to the conclusion, that while the 
broad guage has some advantages in the case of very high speed, sach as is 
required for express trains, there is no decided preference due to either guage 
as regards the safety, accommodation, and convenience of passengers ; and 
the narrow gauge possesses the greater convenience for the transport of 
goods, and is more suited to the general traffic of the country ; and further, 
that they had not been able to discover any advantage in the maintenance 
of way, the cost of locomotive power, or other working expenses, to com- 
pensate for the greater outlay in construction required for the broad gauge. 
They therefore recommend the narrow®as the national gauge; and, regard- 
ing uniformity as highly essential in order to avoid the evils which arise 
from a break of gauge, or change from one gauge to another, they suggest 
the propriety of reducing the width of the broad gauge lines (of which, 
down to July 31, 1845, there were only 274 miles at 4 while there were 
1901 miles of the narrow gauge) to the proposed national standard ; a change 
which they estimated might be effected at an outlay of about 1,000,0000. 
This report was referred to the railway department of the board of trade, by 
whom a minute was passed on the 6th of June, embodying recommendations 
which were subsequently confirmed by the gauge regulation act (9 and 10 
Vict., cap. 57,) by which, while the narrow gauge is recognized as the na- 
tional standard, the broad gauge lines are to be left unaltered, and the va- 
rious new branches or extensions connected with them, within a certain dis- 
trict of country, are to be laid upon the broad gauge also. By this compro- 
mising adjustment of the question, which many who have studied the sub- 
ject deeply feel can be only a temporary expedient, the number of points at 
which a break of gauge will ovcur must be greatly multiplied; while in 


* Readers who might be deterred from studying this deeply interesting and nationally 
important question in the ponderous folio report and its appendices, will find a very useful 
digest, prefaced by an able introductory chapter, in Mr. Samuel Sidney’s handsome vol- 
ume, entitled “The History and Prospects of the Railway System, illustrated by the evidence 
given before the gauge commission.” 
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several instances it is intended to lay both gauges upon certain portions of 
such lines as run between the broad and narrow trunk lines. This plan 
will involve heavy expense, and, it is to be feared, considerable danger. In 
connection with the above, we may refer to two other public acts affecting 
railways, the deodands abolition and accidents compensation acts, which are 
noticed in the “Abstracts of Public Acts,” ina subsequent part of this volume. 

On the 17th of November, 1845, shortly afier the fever of speculation re- 
ferred to in our last volume had reached its climax, the ““Times”’newspaper 
startled the world with an immense tabular statement, compiled by Mr. 
Spackman, of “The Railway Interest of the United Kingdom,” according 
to which the capital invested in completed railways then amounted to 
70,680,8771.; that already expended, and yet to be expended, upon lines 
then in course of construction, to 67,359,325l.; and that required to carry 
out the projected lines of which the particulars were before the public, 620 
in number, to about 563,203,0001.; iz addition to all which 643 companies 
are mentioned which had not registered their prospectusses, and of which 
the capital could not be estimated. A vast proportion of these were mere 
paper projects, and of those which were —— very many were compet- 
ing with each other, so that there is an evident fallacy in the assumption 
that the aggregate capital represented the liabilities of the railway interest. 
The figures are, nevertheless, worthy of preserving, both as affording an in- 
dication of the extent to which the speculative mania was carried, and as 
showing, by comparison with the really large amount of capital authorised 
by the acts of the session of 1846, how greatly the fears echoed and re-echoed 
by the newspaper press exceeded the real cause of alarm. Of the schemes 
which it was really intended to prosecute, many were unable to complete 
their surveys in time, yet between 500 and 600 railway bills were actually 
brought before parliament, although, as shown by the published tables, only 
272 were passed, and many of these in a reduced or modified form. A par- 
liamentary return shows that of the capital subscribed for the railway bills 
of 1846, 121,255,3741. was subscribed in sums of 20001. and upwards. 

In compiling the following table the greatest care has been taken to insure 
correctness ; but the want of uniformity in the mode of reporting bills, the 
numerous cases in which branches have been struck out, and capital altered, 
after passing the select committees, and various other circumstances, aggra- 
vated by the late period at which the session closed and its results were in 
print, render it almost impossible to attain perfect accuracy. From the 
manner in which our information has been obtained, we have reason to be- 
lieve that the following is by far the most accurate account yet published 
of the railway results of the session of 1846; and it shows the length of new 
lines authorised to be about 4790 miles, including some which are mere de- 
viations of lines already authorised, and a few cases in which, similar lines 
having been granted to two companies, one line is, fora certain distance, to 
be made to serve both purposes. The estimated cost of these lines, as indi- 
cated by the amount of share-capital, when such is to be raised, and in 
cases where no power is given to raise money, by the estimate of expense 
laid before parliament, is about 91,165,5501.; in addition to which most of 
the companies have the power to borrow to the amount of one-third of the 
capital, which would be, on the above amount, about 30,388,516l.; making 
an aggregate power to raise, in round numbers, 121,500,0001. We have 
omitted from the above computation the capital allowed in some amalgama- 
tion acts for the purchase of existing lines, but have included various large 
sums to be raised for the completion or improvement of existing undertak- 
ings, and for the construction of extensive stations and other costly works 
in connection with them. Without making any deduction on this account, 
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it would appear that the average estimated cost of the new lines is some- 
thing over 19,000/. per mile, an amount considerably exceeding that shown 
by a similar calculation for the works sanctioned in 1845. With regard to 
the alphabetical order, we may obseve that the lines are usually placed un- 
der the title given to the bill during its progress through parliament, cross 
references being in such cases inserted to direct the reader who may look 
for them under another title. Where, owing toa change of name being 
sanctioned in the acts, a different course has been adopted, cross references 
are also introduced to avoid difficulty. A remarkable feature to be ob- 
served in the table is the comparatively small proportion of the new lines 
which are granted to new or independent companies. In some cases we 
may have failed to notice the connection of new lines with established 
companies, such connection not being always indicated even in the acts 
themselves ; but we may state on the authority of the ‘Railway Chronicle’ 
of June 6th, 1846, that out of 210 bills, of which a classified list is there given, 
only 61 were granted to new or independentcompanies, all the others being 
directly promoted by existing corporations as branches or extensions of, or 
auxiliaries to, their own lines. 

In the subjoined tabular view of new openings, and in the fuller particu- 
lars which follow, the lines are arranged in chronological order accordin 
to the date of opening; and where two or three successive openings of dif- 
ferent portions of the same line have taken place during the period embrac- 
ed, all are noticed together under the date of the first opening :— 

Name of Railway. Total length. Opened since 
Miles. Nov. 1, 1845* Miles. 

GRE DeMAMEs 6.060 c cccccvccccscccccecccceccsce® cocccecocessccooccce® 

Wilsontown, Morningside, and Coltness.....4.0+0++S3.seeeesecccecvever sede 

Garnkirk and Coatbridge Extension,......sse-eeeee] sscscccccceseseccssel 

Macclesfield Branch....scecceccseererecceceeseselOSecccsessccveesseseslOZ 

Brighton and Chichester......ssesecseccesccecersedegeserscnvececseceeseres 

Norfolk (bridge and junction at Norwich).....0-cscsscscessssccseceecsceses 

Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester. .....40...sseeseccesesesseesd 

ad “ Ashton Branch......ecQheececcesescccscceseedt 

Whitehaven Junction....cccccessccccccccccescccsldesceees teeceseeeeees dt 

South-Eastern ; Canterbury, Ramsgate, and Mar- 

Gate MC, ....seccccessccvecseccecsesssdagusccsccscsesssees eed 

Edinburgh, Leith, and Granton......seesesceeecssedbeccececccseeecsesese4l 

Ashton, Stalybridge, and Liverpool Junction,,......6)......sseeeseseeees.6} 


2 


Eastern Counties and Thames Junction.....+60.+.+2h.eeeeeees oe eeeeeeeeey 
Preston and Wyre BrancheS.........sseesseceeesesSpeceecccenccecceseeesSh 
South Devon........ssse-secccecsereccccccccsees sO geccccsereccenceses 15 


Blackburn and Preston,.......sseeeseesee.ceeeeessDbeccsececeeeeeessessse Dh 
Middlesborough and Redcar........ssssseccessceee The eecccessecceseceees TS 
Eastern Union.............. Cescccccccore cocvcccel Toccccccccccccccccccesh’d 
a ee eee ee ee. | nnn |. 
North British, with Haddington Branch. ......6++..G2sececscccescceseeees 2 
Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings...........seceeseeBdecceccccsccscesseseed2} 
Leeds and Bradford, with branch...,..6..+seeeeeed3uecescecseeeseceeesl4Z 
BI COIN hs cin nonsccrcccdcevcncncscecedeceBhsensscocecscsccscesee® 
Dublin and Drogheda ; Howth Branch......,.0+00..3fs.scececsescsceeeseeed 
Midland ; Nottingham and Lincoln line...........+33..sceeseeeceeeccesss 33 


*With the exception, as explained above, of the first three lines. 
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Edinburgh and Glasgow Extension........++++ cocrelecccree soesedererssenonl 
Great Southern and Western (Ireland)......++++..— bbesbencsecnd ons 0.56} 
Aberdare... ...ccscercssccccssccccsccesnssveseecs beececeesees cocccecceeSh 
Great North of England and Richmond...... eeeeeeDPeeeee seeceeeseeeecees 93 
Lancaster and Carlisle........+ e(ADOUL).. eee ee BQeceeveveee (about)....20 
East Lancashire ; Manchester, Bury, and ; 
Rossendale line...,..++++++++ cecees aoe C Coe e eee reer ere eeceeees 14 


Total,..ccccccevcecccvcccceccesseess4d0e 


Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway.—The completion 
of this line, with the exception of the Summit Tunnel, is recorded in the 
“Companion” for 1846, p. 93. The tunnel itself, which, as there stated, is 
only wide enough for a single track, was opened for traffic on the 22nd of 
December, 1845. While smaller than most tunnels in capacity, this is by 
far the longest yet made, being, according to a pamphlet published by Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, at the request of the Statistical Society of Manchester, 
“On the demoralization and injuries occasioned by the want of proper reg- 
ulations of laborers engaged in the construction and working of railways,” 
5192 yards long, or only 88 yards short of three miles.— British Almanac 
for 1547. 


Cost or Rartway Construction. 


The railways completed, from 1823, in which year the Stockton and 
Darlington, (the first line) was opened, to 1844, comprise altogether 64 lines, 
of an aggregate length of 2,0693 miles, and have been constructed at an ac- 
tual cost of £64,238,600; being an average of £31,048 per mile, as will 
be seen by the following list compiled from the Board of ‘Trade Reports. 





Date of Com- No. of Rail- Length of Cost. 
pletion. ways. Miles. 
1823 1 38 £ 256,000 
1830 3 473 1,780,000 
1831 2 14; 185,000 
1832 1 16 175,000 
1834 2 35 375,400 
1835 l 6 38,400 
1837 2 27 158,000 
1838 10 357 5 11,471,600 
1839 6 78 2,692,200 
1840 7 219 8,405,700 
1841 12 423 17,452,900 
1842 8 3553 10,472,600 
1843 2 663 3,052,800 
1844 7 3023 5,586,000 
No date given 7 833 2,137,000 
Total, 64 lines 2,069 £64,238,600 


In an able statistical paper in the Edinburgh Review, said to be written 
by Dr. Lardner, it is stated that if we take the principal railways which have 
been completed and brought into full operation, excluding only a few ob- 
viously exceptional ones, we shall find that the average amount of capital 
which they have absorbed is at the rate of £35,000 per mile. This amount 
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has in different cases been distributed in different proportions among the 
several heads of expenditure ; but the following may be taken as near the 
average distribution. F 

Cost of land, £4,000; way and works, £22,000; office and sundries, 
£1,000 ; locomotive power, and working stock, £8,000; total, £35,000. 

The railways constructed with the wide gauge were more expensive. An 
extent of two hundred and forty miles had absorbed £9,704,368, at the close 
of last year, being at the rate of above £40,300 per mile. 


Raw Roap Trarric anp Receipts. 


By the returns published by the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade, it appears hat the traffic for the three years ending 30th June, 1845, 
was as follows :— 


Miles of Receipts from Receipts from 
Year Ending, Railway Opened. Passengers. Goods. Total. 
June 30, 1843 1,7983 £3,110,257 £ 1,424,932 £4,535,189 
June 30, 1844 1,9123 3,439,294 1,635,380 5,074,674 
June 30, 18385 =. 2, 1184 3,976,341 23333,373 6,209,714 


The amount of each kind of traffic per mile in each year, is given as fol- 
lows :— 


Traffic Increase. Goods per Increase. Total per Increase. 
Year. _—iper Mile. Mile. Mile. 
1843 £1,729 £ £792 £ £2,522 ° £ 
1844 1,773 2.55 855 7.90 2,653 5.20 
1845 1,877 5.87 1,101 21.34 2,936 10.70 


It appears that there is an annually increasing amount of traffic ; that the 
rate of increase on the goods traffic, is even more rapid than the passenger 
traffic ; and that the average annual total amount received per mile, in 1845, 
was £3,000, omitting fractions. The proportion of this gross revenue, ab- 
sorbed by the current expenses of the transport, is different on different 
lines. In some it is above 50 per cent.; in some below 40 per cent. In 
1842 it was estimated at 44 per cent. of the gross revenue ; but it is proba- 
ble that, by improved machinery and increased economy, it is now dimin- 
ished. It may be taken at present at 42 per cent. of the revenue. Of the 
£3,000 per mile received then, 58 per cent.or £1,740 per mile may be 
taken as the profit on the £35,000 per mile sunk—being at the average rate 
of 5 per cent. Thus, it appears, that although several great enterprises give 
10 per cent., the general average profit on these speculations does not amount 
to more than the ordinary profit on capital engaged in large commercial in- 
vestments. Many successful lines pay little or no interest on the capital 
sunk, and some yield dividends of comparatively small amount; and thus 
the larger dividends of the more successful lines are neutralised. The in- 
crease of traffic, however, indicated in the above table of annual returns, 
would render it probable that the annual profits would become larger, un- 
less the further extension of railways should check them. It will be observ- 
ed that of the total annual revenue of the railways, 63 per cent. proceeds from 
passengers, and 37 per cent. from goods. 
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THE LAW RELATING TO LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The following cases and decisions relating to the law affecting the representations 
upon which a policy is obtained, and their bearing upon the validity of the contract. 

Life Assurance being adopted as a common security for debts or loans, becomes 
an important branch of commercial law, and there is no part of it more necessary to 
be well understood by unprofessional persons than that which relates to the repre- 
sentations which are made in order to obtain the policy, for they are made without 
any legal assistance, and upon them entirely depends the validity of the contract. 
The following collection of points on this subject must, therefore, prove extremely 
interesting to a large class of persons. 


CasESs WHERE THE REPRESENTATION HAS AVOIDED THE Po icy. 


1. Concealment of Facts.—If the assured, at the time of effecting the poli- 
cy, conceals any thing material for the plaintiff to know, the policy is void ; 
and it matters not whether the assured considered it material or not; and 
what amounts to a misrepresentation, or toa material concealment, is a 
question for the jury. The fact that on a life policy an unusually high pre- 
mium was paid, is quite immaterial, and therefore not to be taken as proof 
that the office considered the party to be a bad life——Von Lindenan v. Des- 
borough, 3 M. & R., 45. 

2. Tictesmmpdinns of Medical Referee—A female, upon whose life it 
was proposed to effect an insurance, was represented to the insurers, in De- 
cember, 1822, by A, a medical man, as enjoying ordinarily a good state of 
health. The same representation was repeated by A in March, and the in- 
surance was effected in April, 1823. Between December, 1822, and March, 
1823, she had been ill with a pulmonary attack, and was attended by B.; 
but no disclosure of these circumstances was made to the insurers. In 
April, 1824, she died of a pulmonary disease. 

Held, on motion for a new trial, that the jury ought to have been called 
on to consider whether the illness in 1823, and the attendance of B, ought 
to have been disclosed to the insurers ; and that it was not sufficient to direct 
them generally to consider whether or not there had been any misrepresen- 
tation.—Morris v. Muspratt, 12 Moore’s Reports, 231. 

3. Residence of the Assured.—The conditions of a life insurance required a 
declaration of the state of the health of the assured, and the policy was to be 
valid only if the statement were to be free from all misrepresentation and 
reservation; the declaration described the assured as resident at Fisherton 
Anger, she was then a prisoner in the county gaol there. 

Held, that it was a question for the jury whether the imprisonment were 
a material fact, and ought to have been communicated. Huguenin v. Ray- 
ley, 6 Taunton’s Reports, 186. 

4. Misrepresentation affects the interest of third parties —Where an insu- 
rance was effected on the life of A for the benefit of B, and the insurance 
office acted upon A’s own representation as to the state of his health, and 
itturned out that he was not an insurable life. 

{t was held by the court that B could not maintain an action on the policy, 
—e) he was not privy to the representation.—Maynard v. Rhodes, 5 D. 

5. In an insurance upon the life of another, the life insured, if applied 
to for information, is, in giving such information, impliedly the agent of the 
party insuring, who is bound by his statements, and must suffer if they are 
false, although he is unacquainted with the life insured ; and the servant of 
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the insurance office undertakes to do all that is required by his office.—Eve- 
rett v. Desborough, 5 Bing., 503. 

6. Verbal Misrepresentation—Where a policy contains a proviso that it 
is to be deemed void if any thing set forth in a written statement, signed by 
the assured, should be found to be untrue, the insurers are discharged by 
the assured’s misrepresenting a material fact, although such misrepresenta- 
tion was made verbally, and did not form part of the written statement —- 
Wainewright v. Bland, 1 Mood. & Rob., 481. 

7. Concealment of immaterial facts vitiates a policy.—In an action ona 
policy of assurance for life, one of the terms of which policy was, that it 
should be void if anything stated by the assured in a declaration or state- 
ment given by him to the directors of the insurance company, before the 
execution of the policy, should be untrue. It appeared that in the said de- 
claration the assured stated that “he was at that time in good health, and 
not afflicted with any disorder, nor addicted to any habit tending to shorten 
life ; that he had not at any time been afflicted with insanity, rupture, gout, 
fits, apoplexy, palsy, dropsy, dysentery, scrofula, or any affection of the 
liver; that he had not had any spitting of blood, consumptive symptoms, 
asthma, cough, or other affections of the lungs; and that one, T. W., was 
at that time his usual medical attendant.”? The declaration in the cause 
averred the truth of this declaration and statement of the assured. The de- 
fendant pleaded pleas (Ist to 5th) respectively alleging that the said declara- 
tion and statement of the insured was untrue in this, that at the time of 
making it he had spitting of blood, consumptive symptoms, an affection of 
the lungs, an affection of the liver, and a cough of an inflammatory and 
dangerous nature. 6thly, that at that time he was affected with a disorder 
tending to shorten life. 7thly, that he was not at that time in good health ; 
and, 8thly, that he had falsely averred therein that T. W. was his usual 
medical attendant. Issues were joined on these pleas. 

It was held by the court that the plaintiff was entitled to begin at the 
trial, the issue on the 7th plea (and semble on the other pleas also) being 
upon him. 

rhe defendant proved at the trial that about four years before the policy 
was affected the assured had spit blood, and had subsequently exhibited 
other symptoms usual in consumptive subjects, and that he died of consump- 
tion three years after the date of the policy. The judge, in summing up, 
read over the several issues to the jury, and, in the course of it, stated that it 
was for them to say whether at the time of his making the statement set 
forth in the declaration the assured had had such a spitting of blood and 
such affection of the lungs and inflammatnry cough as would have a ten- 
dency to shorten life. 

It was held by the court, that this was a mis-direction, for that, although 
the mere fact of the assured having spit blood would not vitiate the policy, 
the assured was bound to have stated that fact to the insurance company, in 
order that they might make inquiry whether it was the result of the disease 
called spitting of blood.—Geach v. Ingall, 14 M. & W.; 9 Fur. 691. 


Cases WHERE THE REPRESENTATION HAS NOT AVOIDED THE Po .icy. 


8. What is to be considered “‘a disorder tending to shorten life.”’ 1t is not 
to be concluded that a disorder with which a person is afflicted before he 
effects an insurance on his life is a “disorder tending to shorten life,” within 
the meaning of the declaration required by the Equitable Insurance Office, 
from the mere circumstance that he afterwards dies of it, if it be not a dis- 
order which generally has that tendency.— Watson v. Mainwaring, 4 Taunt. 
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9. Epilepsy Where a policy of insurance contains a warranty that 
the insured ‘thad not been afflicted with, nor is subject to, gout, vertigo, 
fits” &c. such warranty is not broken by the fact of the assured having had 
an epileptic fit in consequence of an accident. To vacate such my | it 
must be shown that the constitution of the assured was naturally liable to fits, 
or by accident or otherwise had become so liable.—Chattock v. Shawe and 
others, 1 Moody and Ryan’s Reports, 498. 

10. Unintentional concealment of material facts—A party whose life is 
assured is not to be considered the general agent for the assurance company, 
and therefore the policy is not void by reason that such party failed to com- 
municate a material fact, as to which he was not interrogated by the insur- 
ers, unless he was aware of the materiality of the fact, and studiously con- 
cealed it. It is a question of fact for the jury, whether a fact not communi- 
cated was, under the circumstances, one which the assured ought to have 
communicated.—Rawlins v. Desborough, 2 Moody & R., 328. 

11. False statement by a wife not to prejudice claim on company by her hus- 
band.—The plaintiff had stated, in answer to certain printed questions, that 
his wife (the life insured) had not been afflicted with certain disorders. His 
wife attended at the insurance office and made the same statement. On 
the issue that the wife had been afflicted with certain disorders, and that the 
fact was known to the plaintiff, the jury negatived the plaintiff’s knowledge. 
It was held by the court that the knowledge of the wife that her statements 
were false could not be considered as the knowledge of the plaintiff, that 
she was not his general agent, but only his agent for the purpose of answer- 
ing such questions as the insurance office might propose. Huckman v. 
nie, 1 Horn & Hur., 149. 

12. Unintentional Misrepresentations.—A policy of insurance on the life 
of another person, who, at the time of the imsurance, is in a good state of 
health, is not vitiated by the non-communication by such person of the fact 
of his having, a few years before, been afflicted with a disorder tending to 
shorten life, if it appears that the disorder was of such a character as to pre- 
vent the party being conscious of what had happened to him while suffering 
under it.—Swete v. Favilier, 6 C. & P., 1. 

Insurable Interest. A debtor and his wife had assigned to the creditor, by 
way of security for the debt, certain property of the wife, not reducible into 
possession, and the creditor afterwards, without the knowledge of the debtor, 
insured the life of the wife fora sum less in amount than the debt. The 
wife having died in the lifetime of her husband, the money secured by the 
policy in question (which contained no reference to the mortgage) was paid 
by the insurance office to the creditor. 

Held, that the debtor was not entitled to have the money so received by 
the creditor, set off against the debt. Semble, the creditor, at the time the 
policy was effected, had an insurable interest in the life of the wife——Hen- 
son v. Blackwell, 9, Jur. 390. 

Refusal to pay Policy on the ground of Fraud.—A bill was filed by three 
of the directors of an assurance association, on behalf of themselves and all 
others, shareholders therein, or who were interested in the property of the 
association, except the two defendants. The bill stated that the shareholders 
were very numerous, that the affairs of the company were managed by a 
board of directors, that the plaintiffs, as three of ‘the directors, and with the 
authority of the board, accepted, and signed, an assurance of £500, on the 
life of A B, who died within two months after the date of the policy, of a 
fit of epilepsy, having previously assigned the policy to one of the defendants, 
the other defendant being A B’s administrator. The bill contained many 
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charges of fraud and collusion against the defendants, and prayed the deliv- 
ery up of the policy. 
Held, that the suit was sustainable, and was also properly framed as re- 
j * parties. Barker v. Walters, 23 L. J., ch. 37; 1 L. O., 133; 9 
ur, 73. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


On the common interests of the two countries, by the Rev. W. J. Fox, of England. 


The literature of the two countries should teach us our unity, and should 
be a pledge against that alienation of feeling that ends in active warfare, 
Do we not learn to read in the same books? Do we not study the same 
lessons? Do we not imbibe the same facts from our philosophers, the 
same sentiments from our poets, the same precepts from our moralists? 
When the first emigrants left this country, the riches of our literature had 
already been blazoned to the world. They had been formed by the intellec- 
tual tendencies that made a Shakespeare and a Bacon; afterwards a Locke 
ora Milton. They went, retaining the emotions and aspirations which had 
been thus impressed upon them. They emigrated from Stuart tyranny; 
they did not emigrate from the intellectual beauties and glories of our own 
greatest and earliest writers, any more than they wanted to emigrate from 
the sunshine and the dews of heaven. They took their knowledge of these 
authors with them, as their best and dearest heritage ; they bore them in their 
vessels across the ocean, bore them in their bosoms together with their 
bibles, preserved and studied them in their wilderness ; and to this day, they 
and we practice the same intellectual hero-worship, bend at the same 
shrines, listen to the same oracles. The writers who succeeded in this country 
were not alienated from them; Pope and Dryden, and Akenside and New- 
ton, taught them as well as us; the lesson learned here was repeated there; 
even while the means of communication were much inferior to what they 
now are, still, this mental oneness was sustained on both sides the great 
ocean. They repudiated the British parliament—but they still acknow- 
ledged the British Parnassus. They would not own the authority of our 
lawgivers—but they still bent before the majesty of our writers; still luxu- 
riated in their works, and by them formed their own tastes and manners. 
Their souls were cast into those original moulds ; and as we lfave advanced, 
so have they ; enjoying the same degree of mental light, and participating 
in all the beauties that are made visible by that same intellectual sunshine. 
They have kept up their interest in our literature through all changes. Pop- 
ularity here was popularity there. When Scott and Byron were bringing 
forth, with such matchless rapidity, their matchless works, the very proof- 
sheets found their way across the Atlantic before the entire volume. The 
works were republished there as quick as thought; in the course of a few 
hours, sometimes, they made their appearance, having been reprinted piece- 
meal in their different establishments; showing that there was a strong 
vibration in the heart of the country there to what was elicited from its 
mind here—that there was, in fact, a oneness. If it be said that they did 
this in defiance and despite of all copyright—we have our literary larcenies 
and piracies as well as they. If there be literary theft in one country, 
we can parallel it in the other. We are one in our piracies and our robber- 
ies, as well as one in our intellectual and moral attainments. 
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And this intellectual unity has not been mere participation on their side, 
They have contributed, as well as received. It was no dishonorable list of 
their writers which Wiley and Putnam, the American publishers in this 
metropolis, put forth a short time ago, when their nationality was wounded 
by certain imputations on their literature. They made out a catalogue that 
may well do credit to colonies which for only half a century have been an 
independent people. Our metaphysicians have learned from theirs. God- 
win imbibed the great and leading principles of his Political Justice from 
the writings of Jonathan Edwards, the New England controversialist, and 
the author of one of the best works the world has yet seen on the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity. Their Channing has supplied the milder tone 
of theology, and its peaceful and holier aspirations. Their Emerson has 
shown us American originalty in composition. His essays smell of the 
pine-forest; they have the freshness of their vast prairies. They make us 
feel that there is a peculiar tone of intellect for America, as well as for the 
mother country, and that with all its unity and likeness, there is still only a 
likeness, and not a perfect identity of feature. Their novelists, Brockden 
Brown, Irving and Cooper, for a time ran the race of popularity here, and 
that successfully. Judge Cooper and others have illustrated the principles 
of political economy with a clearness akin to that of our best and ablest wri- 
ters on the matter. 

And while there is intercommunication in literature, so there is in art. 
Every man of note here, in any department, is sure of a cordial reception 
there. Had Charles Dickens wandered over England as he wandered over 
America, he would have suffered no annoyance from the curiosity that 
seems sometimes to have inconvenienced him there, but which was really 
the homage of the Americans to the interest that he excited. He would 
not have had a reception almost rivalling that of Lafayette, who shared in 
achieving the deliverance and independence of those regions. He would 
have attracted much less attention here than if he were a lord, or a member 
of some royal family, or some slip of foreign despotism. We reverence 
petty kings and princes; we show an interest even in czars. America 
showed its interest in a man of letters; and if its curiosity was too intru- 
sive, that curiosity arose simply out of the fact that here was a country 
whose entire population had appreciated his lively creations, had smiled at 
his humor, had realised his descriptions, had wept over the pathos of his 
tales, knew all his characters by heart, and hailed them as old acquaintances, 
and were alive to all the emotions that the human soul has excited in it by 
the delineation of childish simplicity, truth, intellect and moral aspiration. 
How grand was the progress of our great actor through America. With 
what readiness did the popularity which he there enjoyed replace (and to 
our shame be it said) the losses of his dramatic speculations here. * * 

For what two countries are so important to one another? America is our 
best customer; we are America’s best customer. The dealings of the two 
nations with one another far surpass the dealings of either with any other 
people on the face of the earth. Are these people to quarrel with each 
other? Look atthe thousands and tens of thousands in this country that are 
completely dependant on the American trade. The Americans in their 
need are supplied from us. Look at all they have been to us since our co- 
lonial dominion ceased. The severance of that bond of unity became the 
birth of another unity, and a much more important one. When we dis- 
continued being one politically, we immediately began to be one commer- 
cially. Coincident with the termination of the American war of indepen- 
dence were our improvements in machinery, the rapid strides which trade 
took here, the development of our resources, and that wide sphere of em- 
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ployment, the cotton trade. From six millions of pounds of cotton imported 
from America, the quantity has risen to between 300 and 400 millions of 
pounds a year. Four-fifths of all the cotton used in this country is brought 
from America. An interest has been growing ever since the dissolution of 
their connection with the British crown, whose importance seems to inter- 
pose, as it were, to preserve the continued oneness of the two nations, and 
not allow us to fall asunder, like flax at the touch of fire, simply because 
George the Third was an obstinate man, and his minister dreamt of raising 
colonial taxation. And, at the present moment, these bonds are tightening, 
The measures of free trade now going on here,—what are they but a fresh 
interest, an expanding inteyest, an interest in its future extension immea- 
surable, between us and them? 

The more rapid facilities of communication have brought Liverpool and 
New York within fourteen days, instead of almost as many weeks of each 
other. All this should make us one; all this should show us that our right- 
ful destiny is to be fellow-laborers in advancing whatever tends to the ma- 
terial, the intellectual, or the moral improvement of mankind. 

We might even trace a political unity between England and the United 
States—a oneness of policy. Not, indeed, where the two countries attack 
each other—as in the present instance of quarrel about a bit of barrenness, 
in which this has a title, and in which that finds convenience,—but in all 
that should constitute the principles of policy, is there not a oneness? Are 
there not wants here which can only be supplied by them? And are there 
not wants there which only we can supply? Have not wea population 
and they a soil,in which the one should benefit the other? Do not our 
emigrants really conquer the American soil when they make it fruitful, and 
reap the results of their conquests when they are allowed to interchange 
them for the products of the country from which they have emigrated? 

Every way our interests are intertwined. We both affect freedom ; we 
both claim to have more liberal institutions than other nations. If we have, 
is not this, too, a bond of union? If ours are not so democratic as theirs 
are, nor theirs, in all respects, so orderly as ours, still the difference is not such 
as to prevent our being alike distinguished from other countries, and having 
an affinity which both we and they should much more readily acknowledge— 
a closer affinity than either of us have with the despotism, the servility, and 
the ignorance of so many European states. The two nations are bound 
conjointly to take the lead in the march of civilization, and to lead on other 
nations and other people towards the attainment of a more extended freedom 
and of a richer prosperity. The honest of both countries should be but of 
one heart and one mind; they should keep one purpose in view—to check 
and silence the brawlers ; they should look to the victories of peace, rather 
than of war; they should cultivate commercial oneness, and not political 
antagonism ; they should cherish every sentiment and feeling which, b 
tending to develope the industrial and intellectual power here or there, will 
render that unity yet more strong and intense, and will call forth each nation 
to the obtaining of what constitutes its best interests, rather than to work the 
work of degradation and retardation, as war must be to either party, even 
though it be carried on at so remote a distance from our shores. This be 
our aim. Such objects, cultivated by both nations, should remind us of the 
language which Milton held when England and Scotland were combined 
for the establishment of religious and of civil liberty. This apostrophe, with 
the omission of three or four words, might, I think, be adopted now in re- 
lation to Great Britain and the United States. 

Go on both hand in hand, O NATIONS, never to be disunited ; be the Praise 
and the Heroic Song of all posterrry ; merit this, but seek only Virtue, not to ex- 
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tend your limits: for what needs? to win a fading triumphant laurel out of the tears 
of wretched men, but to settle the pure worship of God in his Church, and Justice 
in the state: then shall the hardest difficulties smooth out themselves before ye ; 
Envy shall sink to Hell; Craft and Malice be confounded, whether it be home-bred 
mischief or outlandish cunning ; yea, other Nations will then covet to serve ye, for 
Lordship and Victory are but the pages of Justice and Virtue. Commit securely 
to true Wisdom the vanquishing and uncasing of craft and subtlety, which are but 
her two runagates; join your invincible might to do worthy and Godlike deeds— 
and then, he that seeks to break your union, a cleaving curse be his inheritance to 
all generations. 

And what heart is there that is less truly British for feeling something of 
this fraternal union with the Americans? What wish is there that can 
really be more patriotic than the desire for continued peace, and for oneness 
in every good word and work,—the union of Great Britain and America 
for the accomplishment of these godlike objects, and in that desire respond- 
ing to the poet a hearty “amen.” 


COMBINATION OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


And can the people out of their small earnings accumulate capital? They 
can, and are doing it. To this, clubs, friendly societies, and savings’ banks 
have long been training them. In the savings’ banks alone they have 
hoarded about twenty-five millions sterling! 'To friendly societies and trade 
unions they contribute large sums. In the funds there are one hundred and 
thirty thousand persons whose annual dividends do not exceed some five and 
some ten pounds a year. The sums they contribute to religious and mis- 
sionary societies, especially to those of the Methodists, are supposed to be 
some hundreds of thousands annually. The sums which they expend in 
strikes, the most fruitless and harrassing contention in which they can be 
engaged with capital, are enormous. In the great strike of the etidies, 
masons, &c., in Lancashire, just now, one thousand men cannot have been 
out of work for three months without a loss in men’s wages, at a pound a 
week each, of 36,0001. Dr. Smiles, in an admirable article in this journal, p. 
136, gives some striking items of this kind, on the authority of a statement 
made at a public meeting of operatives at Preston. In one strike of the cotton 
spinners at Manchester, they spent 400,0001. in loss of wages alone; and in 
two others they lost 600,000. In another strike at Stockport, the cotton 
spinners lost 600,000/. in wages; and in different strikes, the woolcombers 
of Bradford lost 400,0001. ; the mechanics of Leeds 180,0001.; the operatives 
of Lancashire 50,000/.; the colliers of Northumberland 100,0001; which, 
together with the losses by the strikes at Stockport and Preston in 1840, made 
a total of three millions sterling, which, to all intents and purposes, had been 
spent in vain. 

And this is but the sacrifice of a few years. The sums which, since 
strikes became a common practice, have becn sacrificed in defence of wages 
must, if known, amount to a fearful sum. Then we must add to this the 
subscriptions of the working class to a great variety of societies not yet 
named, as Odd Fellows’ Lodges, Temperance Tee-total Societies, societies 
for the shortening the hours of labor, for promoting the sanatory condition 
of towns, mutual saving and benefit societies; and benevolent societies for 
the support of the widows and aged of their order. 
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“It appears from actual experiment that a thousand subscribers of from 
one penny upwards, will yield a weekly revenue of 51. In Great Britain 
there are 6,000,000 adult males, Take of these, including such females as 
chose to subscribe, 4,000,000; these will yield 20,0001. weekly or 1,040,000/. 
a year. Now 1,040,000/. with compound interest would amount 


In 10 years to - : ‘ = - £18,232,413 14s. 11d. 
In 20 years to . . « ww . ie oS 
In 30 years to : i ‘i : . 188,181,161 18 8 
In 40 years to m ° - . - 506,325,883 12 8 
In 50 years to ‘ s . ‘ - 1,831,511,365 15 1 
In 60 years to - F ‘ 3,471,129,995 18 4 


Now this sum would buy up all the property of the kingdom.” I am 
not supposing for a moment that 4,000,000 of working men will soon be 
found steadily subscribing their penny or two-pence a week for this object, 


but these figures shew what a fund there lies in the smallest co-operation of 


the millions ; and which the devotion of the sums expended merely on spirits 
and tobacco might accomplish for mankind. 

And can they trade and manufacture for themselves? They do it already. 

So far as the possibility of working men clubbing their savings, and un- 
dertaking and carrying on factories on their account successfully, the ques- 
tion is settled. We have heard a great deal of a master painter in Paris 
giving his workmen each a share in the profits of his business, and of a 
nobleman in Ireland giving the same privileges to laborers, but what are 
these cases to others which may be brought forward? There are at this 
moment plenty of workmen, who having saved money, have commenced 
concerns for themselves, and are flourishing. At Paisley there is a case most 
completely in point. 

There, some half dozen workmen, eleven years ago, having accumulated 
a small sum by careful saving, commenced the Colinslie Print Works, and 
have succeeded so well that, I understand, no works are better conducted 
than theirs, and that not only have the co-operative proprietors managed to 
live comfortably, but are worth, at least 500/. each. 

It was stated at a public meeting of the Trades’ Association, the other day, 
that in Manchester a body of working men had united their means, taken a 
large timber-yard, and had 35 workmen to whom they were paying the best 
of wages going. There was no document there, and the men were going 
on eae | and pleasantly. Working men had not such a luxurious style 
of living to keep up; and such combinations, therefore, had every chance 
of success. ‘Many hands make light work, and equal burdens break no 
backs.”? The pence of the working classes from their number, soon accu- 
mulate into pounds. But perhaps the most promising association of this 
kind, or, at least, that which shapes itself most to the wants of the day, 
is the Leeds Re tion Society, which has more than once been no- 
ticed in this journal. It has. been some months in operation, and its 
quarterly report denotes steadily advancing prosperity. It has already 
nearly 400 members and donors. Its object 1s to collect a capital by weekly 
subscriptions, and with that to purchase ‘‘an estate in the neighborhood of 
Leeds, in the best situation for manufacturing and agricultural purposes 
that can be met with ; then workshops, schools, and factories will be erected, 
and such manufactures will be prosecuted as appear to the society best suit- 
ed to the locality and the times. The various works will be executed by 
men selected from the members and donors by election. The best and most 
approved machinery will be employed, and every invention adopted that 
will facilitate production ; for here, for the first time, machinery will be an 
unalloyed good to the laborer; it will be his property ! 
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Fluctuations in Stocks. 
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THE PUBLIC FUNDS. 


The preceding table, relating to the value of the public funds at New 
York, is from a correct source, and will furnish our readers some idea of the 
fluctuations in solid and fancy stocks at that city. 

The table of sterling exchange at page 485 has also been compiled from 
authentic sources, and is as clear an index as can be had of the condition of 
the money market for the last twenty-five years. The price of foreign ex- 
change is, in fact, the money barometer ; it indicates the ease of, or the pres- 
sure upon, the money market. 

The high rates for sterling bills indicate either excessive importations ora 
depreciation of the currency, as in 1837; while the low rates which existed 
from July, 1842, to June, 1843, indicate a large balance of trade in favor of 
this country, and a concurrent importation of specie with which to discharge 
that balance; the receipts of specie beyond the exports for that year alone 
having been not less than $20,500,000. 

This low rate of exchange and favorable state of trade was superseded by 
large importations of goods in 1844 and 1845, and a consequent export of 


coin to Europe, viz. 
To 30th June, 1845. To 30th June, 1846. 


Excess of goods imported ‘ F $7,140,000 $8,330,000 
Excess of specie exported . . . 4,534,000 118,000 


The low rates existing since July, 1846, will, in themselves, indicate a ba- 
lance of trade in favor of the United States, and a concurrent importation of 
coin: very large sums having been’ brought over in the Cunard steamers 
from Liverpool to Boston in November and December, 1846. 1n connexion 
with this subject we now add a few remarks from the ‘British Almanac 


and Companion.” 


Fiuctuations oF THE Funps. 


The public funds have long been regarded as a “‘political barometer,” in- 
dicating by its fluctuations the state of public feeling, and the general con- 
dition of the country. No alteration of any importance in our political and 
social relations can occur without some corresponding change taking place 
in the funds. The ordinary and constant regulator of the price of the national 
securities is the current rate of interest. This at the present time being 
low, the funds are consequently high ; and should the rate of interest be- 
come high, the funds will fall in proportion. The reason of this is easily 
understood. Government agrees to pay a certain fixed rate of interest on 
the different denominations of stock; and whenever the market-rate of in- 
terest becomes higher or lower than usual, the fixed rate of interest afforded 
by the public securities will bear a proportional value, corresponding with 
the increased or decreased rate of interest which can be obtained by invest- 
ing money in other securities. 

But in addition to this (the ordinary cause of the constant fluctuations in 
the public securities of this country,) every thing which has a tendency, 
however remote, to disturb the existing relations with the public creditor, 
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may be classed amongst the active causes of fluctuation. It is difficult in 
some cases to understand exactly why certain occurrences have such a pow- 
erful influence on the price of the funds, when no natural connexion appears 
to exist between the cause and the effect; but whenever any political event 
occurs which is likely to interfere in any way with the due payment of the 
dividends, or the safety of the national debt, it is easy to see why the holder 
of funded property should be desirous of ‘selling out” from the funds, and in- 
vesting his money in some more favorable kind of security. 

The following notice of the fluctuations which have taken place during the 
last century, and of the causes which produced them, will be interesting as 
an introduction to the tables given below. 


Statement of the highest and lowest prices of the principal kinds of stock, 
since the year 1720, as given by Dr. Hamilton. 


Highest Prices, 


Three per cents ...... ine A EE  tdiebinsecineccees, ee 
Four percents ........... os Me. BOR  cnevse scccesce son BOF 
Five percents ..... cocce 66 MUR BTOR co ticctovceccee ose oes 1224 
BOGE MOCK 2.00 sccccccces coe BOM ATOR ccwsssccccce coccsce 219 
South sea stock ........ cocee May 1768 wcccccccccccsscccce BBM 
SOGIOEE o000ssc0s nonce ice NEE sthdticnwsccnsinsed . 


Lowest Prices. 


Three per cents. consols ...... Jam. 1798 .cccccccccrccces coon AVG 
Three per cents. reduced ..... Jume 1797 ..cccccccccccccccscce 47 


Four per cents. ........ cocce JOM. 1TBB  cccccccccccccce cocce SOL 
Five per cent. navy ...-... © GAM. TID cecvccccecccccccccces 6923 
Bank stock ....ccccccccce coo SMR BIER. cccscsices ponebocece - 91 
South sea stock .....cccccees Feb. 1782 ccicccccccccccccece 62 
India stock c.cccccccccccccce Jam. 1784 ..ccccce coccccccerce BBE 


SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


December and January. 


New Yorx............Mechanics’ Banking Association.,....New York, 4 
Tradesmen’s Bank..........sseseeee08 do. 5 
PRONE TMM. 5505 cs abecsccdcccces do. 3 
Seventh Ward Bank..... PRU ee dais do. 34 
North River Bank........... aaew cde do. 34 
Bank of America..........+es0+ee00. do. 34 
Bank of Commerce....... crccssees se do. 3 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank........... do. 4 
Merchants’ Bank........0seeeeeees se do. 4 
Commercial Bank...............+..-Albany, 5 
i _ ft fp eA rere -- Rochester, 3 
City Bank of Rochester....... ercwces do. 3 
Bank of Utica............+. coccce 3 Utica, 34 
Pine Plains’ Bank............... «Pine Plains, 3 
Bank of Poughkeepsie........ -++.+++Poughkeepsie, 44 
Farmers and Manufacturers’ Bank..... do. 3 
oe rere do. 4 

ConnecTicurT .........Middletown Bank................4. Middletown, 34 
Middlesex County Bank.............. do. 3 
Fairfield County Bank.......... .....Norwalk, 4 
Exchange Bank..... ..........+.-.+Hartford, 3} 
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ConnEcTICUT....:...-.Connecticut River Banking Company. . Hartford, 3 
NR ntcanine inten dnens ++.+»NewLondon, 5 
Whaling Bank..... .. ccccecccoceces do. 3 
New London Bank......... a+ee+eene do. per sh. 2 
PENNSYLVANIA........Bank of Pennsylvania.......e.+++ .-Philadelphia, 4 
Ruope Istanp........Commercial Bank..........eeeeeeees Providence, 3} 
New Jersey..........Newark Banking and Insurance Co.... Newark, 3 
Mochenics’ Bank. ...6...cccccccsccces Burlington, 3 
Trenton Banking Company........... Trenton, 4 
Cumberland Bank. ..........+.++e00 Bridgeton, 3 
Morris County Bank.........++++++0 Morristown, 3 
MARYLAND 2.00. eees oROUNEE WO Mieccasccccsscesses - Baltimore, 3 
*Bank of Baltimore..... . écegeceses ° do. 3 
Chesapeake Bank.,.. ......seeeseees do. 3 
Mechanics’ Bank... ......0.eeeee+es do. 3 
Union Bank of Maryland............- do. 3 
Farmers and Planters’ Bank....... 7 do. 33 
Western Bank of Baltimore......... ne do. 3 ' 
Baltimore Life Insurance Company.... do. 6 i 
Frederick County Bank Frederick, 3} 
District or CorumBia.Bank of the Metropolis............+++ Washington, 3 ; 
Bank of Washington.............+.0+ do. 3 
ALABAMA ......000000% NN OE II can ccicdcsds ccvcede Mobile, 23 
LOUISIANA... .wscceees Mechanics and Traders’ Bank........ New Orleans, 3 
OHIO ....5006- seececsd Franklin Bank.............. scenes Cincinnati, 5 
Ohio Life and Trust Company........ do. 4 f 
Lafayette Bank.........sccccce cocee do. 4 i 
Clinton Bank,.......+.. eecccoce ..--Columbus, 5 f 
{Bank of Circleville....... eden .. Circleville, 5 
VIRGINIA... eeeeeeees Bank of Virginia...... ..sseee sooee Richmond, 3 
Bank of the Valley........ seceseeees Winchester, 39 
Farmers’ Bank of Virginia......... .- Richmond, 33 } 
Exchange Bank of Virginia......... .-Norfolk, 3 f 
KENTUCKY......-. cos cc Gt OF LOOTING... sccccccccce . -Louisville, 3} i 
Bank of Kentucky.........sseee+seee do. 2 : 
Northern Bank of Kentucky..........Lexington, 4 f 
Sourn Caroxina......Bank of Charleston........ .......+Charleston, 3: 
Bank of South Carolina...........- oe do. 2 1- 
State Bank....... Peccecccccccescces do. 23 
Planters and Mechanics’ Bank........ do. 3 
South Western Rail Road Bank....... do. 3 ' 
Union Bank of South Carolina........ do 23 f 
Bank of Georgetown........ edbnseend Georgetown, 34 
Bank of Camden........sseseees ... Camden, 34 
Nortu Caroxina,...--Merchants’ Bank of Newbern......... Newbern, 3} 
Bank of the State of North Carolina. ..Raleigh, 4 
GEORGIA... .++ os08%9 .- Augusta Banking and Insurance Co....Augusta, 4 
TENNESSEE ........- »Union Bank of Tennessee............Nashville, 2 \ 
Planters’ Bank......ssceccseseerseees dO. 24 





BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


At an annual meeting of the stockholders of the Bank of the United States, 
held at the banking house in Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Jan. 4, 1847— 


*Being the hundredth dividend in fifty years. There being no intermission to a re- 
gular semi-annual dividend since the charter of the bank in 1795. 

tThe Bank of Circleville, with a capital of $200,000, thus makes its twenty-fifth 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent. in twelve years, amounting in all to $242,000, 
and leaving a surplus on hand of $21,000, being upwards of ten per cent. of its capital. 
This is one of the old class of independent banks, the charters of which will expire in 1855. 
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The Hon. Richard H. Bayard was called to the chair, and Joseph R. 
Chandler was appointed secretary. 

J. Robertson, Esq., the president of the board of directors, made the fol- 
lowing report, which was read and adopted : 

To the Stockholders of the Bank of the United States. 

It is provided in the charter. of the Bank of the United States, that “there 
shall be a general meeting of the stockholdes at the banking house, in the 
city of Philadelphia, on the first Monday of January, in every year, at which 
time the directors shall lay before them a general and particular statement 
of the affairs of the company.” 

It must be known to the stockholders present, that all the available effects 
of the bank, with two exceptions, were assigned and transferred to trus- 
tees, named in three separate deeds of trust, in the course of the year 1841, 
for the purposes stated in the said deeds. Those effects so assigned and 
transferred, have been under the exclusive control and management of the trus- 
tees. They are not required by the deeds of trust to report any of their pro- 
ceedings to the board of directors, nor to the stockholders ; nor has the board 
of directors any authority to call upon them for such reports, except by order 
of the court. It is not therefore now in the power of the directors to lay be- 
fore the stockholders at their annual meeting, such statements of the affairs 
of the bank as had been customary previous to the said assignments. 

It is proper, however, to say, that the directors continue to have entire 
confidence in the trustees ; that the duties imposed upon them, in the man- 
agement of the property assigned to them, and placed in their charge, have 
been, and will continue to be judiciously and faithfully discharged. 

There being three assignments, the trustees appointed for each of them, 
have respectively prepared their accounts to their respective dates, and have 
submitted them to auditors appointed by the court, who, after due examina- 
tion, have passed them; and they are now on file in the office of the court 
of Common Pleas. 

It is with some satisfaction the directors are able to state that the trustees 
under the assignments of the 4th and 6th September, 1841, have paid off all 
the judgments which had been obtained against the bank, previous to the 
preceding dates, as required by the said assignment. 

In regard to the loans due by the bank in Europe, for which state stocks 
and bonds were pledged, for their redemption, there has been no material 
change since the last meeting of the stockholders. The holders of the bonds, 
(or debentures as they are usually called,) issued by the bank for those 
loans, are represented by three respectable banking houses in Europe. It 
was stated at the last meeting of the stockholders, that arrangements had 
been made with two of those houses, to hand over to such of the holders of 
the debentures, as would be willing to receive it, such a portion of the pledg- 
ed securities as they would be entitled to, were an equal distribution of the 
whole made at one time under a general agreement ; the holders at the same 
time to give up their debentures. It is understood that some progress has 
been made in carrying out the arrangement; but the directors have no di- 
rect information as to the extent. 

Itis right and proper at the same time to state, that the holders of deben- 
tures who have not come into that measure, have still continued to exercise 
their usual indulgence ; and that no steps have yet heen taken to put any of 
the pledged stocks into the market for sale. The directors are the more 
gratified at thls, believing.as they do that it will be for the interest of hold- 
ers to avoid every thing like a forced sale of any of the pledged securities, 
in the present state of things. 

The directors have for some time past entertained the hope that they 
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would be able to communicate to you at the present meeting the final de- 
cision of the supreme court of the United States, of the long standing con- 
troversy between the United States, and the bank, relative to the damages 
on the bill of exchange, drawn by the United States on the French govern- 
ment, which was protested for non-payment. The cause came on for a 
hearing early last week, and the arguments were finished on Thursday last. 
The matter is now under consideration of the judges. 
J. ROBERTSON, President. 
Bank of the United States, Jan’y 4, 1847. 


After some explanation made by the president, in reply to questions from 
stockholders, the meeting adjourned, 
RICHARD H, BAYARD, Chairman. 
Josern R. Cuanpver, Secretary, 


Tue Process or Unperwaitinc.—To render the process of underwriting 
[in England] as intelligible as possible we may suppose a case for the pur- 
pose of illustration. Suppose a vessel of the class A 1, registered for seven 
or ten years, be valued at £20,000 or £30,000, a policy is affected upon 
her, and the owners or their brokers go among their friends at Lloyd’s and 
see at what rate she can be insured. If the voyage be a distant one, or the 
season of the year be considered dangerous, the rate will most materially 
vary. Thus, at one time, a premium of £1 Is. or £2 2s. per cent. might 
be taken, and at another time the underwriter would perhaps not be inclined 
to do business under £3 3s or £4 4s. per cent., it not only depending on 
the class of the ship but the cargo she is likely to carry, and the port for 
which she is bound. These are all considerations which the underwriter 
most carefully weighs in his mind before he takes any partor risk in an ad- 
venture of the sort. Ona vessel of £20,000 or £30,000 value the policy 
of insurance might be divided among as many asadozen underwriters, 
including some at Liverpool and Glasgow ; and it very often happens that the 
Liverpool and Glasgow people will insure their ships at London, and vice 
versa. This will account for the statement occasionally to be seen in the 
papers that, ‘“‘notwithstanding the vessel was a London trader, the greater 
part of the loss will fall upon the underwriters of Liverpool and Glasgow.” 
when a vessel continues absent after the expected date of arrival, and no news 
has been received of her, the premium of insurance will advance consider- 
ably, and then the business resolves itself into a mere speculative transaction. 

Some of the members of the room snap at this business, but it does not 
often prove profitable. The ill-fated President was ‘‘done” at a very high 
premium in the room, and up to the latest moment of hope persons were 
found willing enough “to take a few thousands of her at a long price.” 
When bad weather has occurred, either on the coast or abroad, the under- 
writers at Lloyd’s make the most anxious investigation of the books and the 
lists received, to trace, by every possible means, the result of theirrisks, The 
remark of ‘ta good book?” or ‘ta bad book”? among the subscribers is a sure 
index to the prospects of the day, the one being indicative of premiums to be 
received, the other of losses to be paid. The life of the underwriter (like the 
stock-speculator) is one of vast anxiety, the events of the day often raising his 
expectations to the highest or depressing them to the lowest pitch ; and years 
are often spent in the hoped-for acquisition of that which he never obtains. 
Among the old stagers of the room there is often strong antipathy expressed 
against the insurance of certain ships, but we never recollect it being fol- 
lowed out to such an extent as in the case of one vessel. She was a steady 
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trader, named after one of the most venerable members of the room, and it 
was a most curious coincident that he invariably refused to *‘write her’? for 
“a single line.” Often he was joked upon the subject, and pressed “to do 
a little”? on his namesake, but he as frequently declined, shaking his head in 
a doubtful manner. One morning the subscribers were reading the ‘double 
lines” or the losses, and among them was this identical ship, which had 
gone to pieces and become a total wreck,—Liverpool Albion, 


ern en 


BANK ITEMS. 


Rozsert W. Bownen, Esq., late teller, has been elected cashier of the 
Branch Bank of Virginia at Norfolk, in place of Thomas Williamson, de- 
ceased. 

Wituiam S. Camp has been elected cashier of the Middlesex County 
Bank, of Middletown, Connecticut, in place of Eleazar Lacey, resigned. 

Samvet Hupssarp has been elected president of the Middletown Bank 
(Connecticut) in place of Elijah Hubbard, deceased. 

Bank or Circ ievitte.—N, S. Gregg, Esq. was on the sixth of January 
elected president of the Bank of Circleville (Ohio) in place of Joseph Olds, 
Esq. retired on account of ill health. 

Norta Western Bank or Virainia.—Thomas Sweeney, Esq. has been 
elected president of the North Western Bank of Virginia, at Wheeling. 

Oxiver Lee’s Bank, Burrato.—The interest of the late Mr. Lee, in 
this Bank, has been transferred to Messrs Corning & Sherman, of the Al- 
bany City Bank. J. T. Hatch is to be the president, and Mr. Touse, of 
Albany, the cashier of the Oliver Lee Bank, 





§G-To CorresponpENTS. We are compelled, for want of space, to defer the 
communications of our correspondents at Bangor and Fayetteville. They shall have 
insertion at an early period. 

We are also compelled to postpone the insertion of the financial reports of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Kentucky, &c., and also the bank reports cf Kentucky, the 
banks of Cleveland, Merchants’ Bank of Newbern, and several others ; for all which 
space will be appropriated in our next. 

We will receive from London early this month copies of the Bankers’ Almanac 
and Diary for 1847,” «Savings Bank Year Book and Diary for 1847,” «Rail Road Al- 
manac and Diary for 1847,” and the ‘Solicitor’s Almanac for 1847,” which will be 
promptly forwarded to those who have ordered them, according to the terms pub- 
lished in our last number. 

Si AR, “SET har acs are. af RRR cL A TE SII EEN LD ETE EE SY 
DEATHS. 


Ar Carsxitt, N. Y. on the 23d December, Orrin Day, Esq., aged 
seventy years, president of the Tanners’ Bank and formerly president of the 
Catskill Bank. 

Ar New York, early in January last, Jonarnan Tuompson, Esq., 
aged seventy-four years, for several years president of the Manhattan Bank ; 
and formerly collector of the port of New York. 

At Boston, on the 13th January, Witttam Parsons, Esq., president of 
the Massachusetts Bank, aged seventy years. Mr. Parsons, was on that 
day engaged in business in a counting room, when he was suddenly seized 
with a dizziness, immediately fell upon the floor and almost instantly ex- 
pired. 
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Notes on the Mlonen Market. 


A bill has passed the house of representatives authorising the issue of treasury 
notes to the amount of twenty-three millions of dollars; and as fast as redeemed 
new notes or stock may be issued. The following are the leading sections of the bill : 


A bill authorising the issue of Treasury Notes, a Loan, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the President of the United States is hereby authorised to 
cause treasury notes for such sum or sums as the exigencies of the Government may re- 
quire, but not exceeding in the whole amount of notes issued, the sum of twenty-three 
millions of dollars, and of denominations not less than fifty dollars for any one note, to 
be prepared, signed, and issued in the manner hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said treasury notes authorised to be issu- 
ed by the first section of this act shall be reimbursed and redeemed by the United 
States, at the treasury thereof, after the expiration of one year or two years from the 
dates of the said notes respectively ; from which said dates they shall bear such interest, 
until they shall be respectively redeemed, as shall be expressed upon the face of the 
said notes; which rate of interest upon each several issue of the said notes shall be fixed 
by the secretary of the treasury, by and with the advice and approbation of the Presi- 
dent ; but shall in no case exceed the rate of interest of six per centum per annum: Pro- 
VIDED, That such interest shall cease at the expiration of sixty days’ notice, to be given 
at any time by the secretary of the treasury, in one or more of the principal papers pub- 
lished at the seat of government, ofa readiness to redeem the same. The reimburse- 
ment herein provided for shall be made at the treasury of the United States to the hold- 
ers of the said notes respectively upon presentment, and shall include the principal of 
each note, and the interest which may be due thereon at the time of payment. For this 
reimbursement at the time and times herein specified, the faith of the United States is 
hereby solemnly pledged. 

Sec. 3. Regulates the mode in which these notes are to be issued, and the checks, &c. 
upon the issue. 

Sec. 16, authorises the President to borrow any portion of the twenty-three millions 
if it be deemed more advantageous, and to issue a six per cent, stock therefor. No 
stock to be issued under par. 

By these provisions it will be seen, that the treasury notes contemplated by this bill, 
as was stated in our previous remarks are to be a government irredeemable paper 
currency, transferrable from hand to hand, like bank notes, but not like solvent bank 
notes, redeemable in specie, Sec. 5, expressly makes these notes transferrable, from 
hand to hand, after endorsement by the original payee. Sec. 13, authorises the fund- 
ing of these notes at any time, at the option of the holder, in a twenty years six per 
cent. stock ; and for the redemption of this stock section 9 pledges the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands. This same privilege of converting treasury notes into stock 
is assured to all other treasury notes heretofore issued. 

Recent letters from France continue to speak of the decrease in the bullion of 
the Bank of France, and of the apprehension that a money panic may be brought 
about in Paris by the necessity in which the bank may be placed of rapidly curtail- 
ing its discounts. The Courrier des Etats Unis, published at New York, speaks of 
letters from Paris foreshadowing the danger of a double financial crisis in England 
and France. But the Bank of England, according to the latest previous accounts, 
was quite strong in bullion and not extended in circulation ; so that no ground ap- 
pears to exist for apprehending danger there,—and indeed it was thought the Eng- 
lish bank would be in a condition to return the favor which some years ago it receiv- 
ed from the Bank of France, and lend it some millions of coin. 

The heavy sums diverted from ordinary employments to rail road schemes, is the 
cause to which the difficulty is ascribed in France. The same cause had been long 
a source of uneasiness in England. 


This, however, must be ohly a temporary difficulty. Whatever amount of money 
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may be diverted to railway calls and speculations, the capital remains there. The 
money does not leave the country ; it only changes hands, and millions are transfer- 
red without counting a dollar. As long as the diversion is a domestic one, and not 
producing an export of coin from the country, there is no cause for alarm. 

New York. A general anticipation exists of heavy importations of specie dur- 
ing the months of February and March. This will serve to counteract , in some 
measure, the effects of the sub-treasury, and to obviate any severe contraction 
which might otherwise arise in the money market. By many persons it is supposed 
that some fifteen or eighteen millions of coin will be brought over; but looking at 
the indebtedness of this country to Europe, we cannot think that more than six or 
eight millions of coin will be imported. 

The Bank of England will probably hesitate in making the loan of coin, which 
has been desired by the Bank of France. The importations of grain into England, 
in seasons of scarcity, are invariably accompanied with exports of coin. The 
amount of coin held by the Bank of England, has fluctuated very much in years of 
excitement. Thus the coin in its vaults in February, 1824, was nearly eleven mil- 
lions sterling, but England undertook or subscribed the following undertakings in 
1824 and 1825, viz. 


Foreign loans subscribed £ 23,722,000 
For foreign mining and other companies 24,467,000 
For home schemes 156,778,000 


—_—— £ 204,967,000 
The magnitude of these, although only in part carried out, reduced the bullion in 
the bank in February, 1826, to £ 2,450,000. 
The country and the bank recovered from this crisis; but again a similar race 
was run. The undertakings in 1834, ’35 and ’36, were as follows: 








Home undertakings, to be expended in the country £ 129,073,000 
Subscriptions to foreign countries 21,175,000 
£ 150,248,000 

The amount of coin in the bank, February, 1834, was £ 10,142,000 
And in February, 1837, was reduced to £4,221,000 


This reaction wasalso overcome, and now another sefies of schemes is under foot’; 
not less than £600,000,000, (according to the Times,) having been subscribed in 
England in 1844-’5 for home undertaking and £ 79,000,000 for continential railways. 

Parliament nipt many of these in the bud, and as long as rail road expenditures 
were confined at home, things went well ; but now superadded to that is the heavy 
demand for foreign wheat, so that the governor and directors of the bank have about 
as much to do as they can well manage, without giving “aid and comfort” to France. 
Great causes produce great crises, and England has exhibited these in an extraordi- 
nary degree within twenty years. (An authentic sketch of these events will be 
found in our first volume, page 79, November, 1845.) . 


Some questions have arisen among monied men as to the effect of the new trea- 
sury note law. We do not think it will have a bad tendency, nor induce a scarcity 
of money. The circulation of the country will be increased twenty-three millions, 
but the new paper will be scattered throughout the great south-west, and will not, 
we think, displace any amount of coin or bank paper. 
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